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CHAPTER I. 

Let me take you to a little village on the 
French coast, reader, where some tall, high 
cliffs rise against a blue sky and overlook a 
long stretch of golden sand, where the 
waves break with a soft splash the livelong 
day, and where the sand-martins twitter and 
wheel from sunrise to sunset in utter enjoy- 
ment. 

Standing on those cliffs you get a view of 
the Channel, with its ships and white sails 
passing to and fro in the sunlight, some 
homeward bound and others outward bound. 

Looking inland, you see the granite spire 

B 
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of a little village church, and a group of. 
humble dwellings nestling at the foot of it. 

And through the thick green trees in a 
hollow peeps the red brick fa9ade of my old 
home. 

I am remembering it all as it was on sun- 
shiny days, but there was another side to that 
picture. Driving grey clouds, tossing waves, 
and keen cold winds made their home there 
at times, and I only give you the view in sun- 
shine because I loved it best so, and because 
the memory of my old home in summer is 
sweetest to me. 

My father was a Scotchman, and one of 
the " toilers and spinners '' of this world. 
Circumstances at an early age took him 
across the sea, accompanied by a young and 
lovely wife, to seek his fortune. His fortune 
came in the shape of flax mills, which he 
built in the village of Touren on the Calvados 
coast. 

There, to the songs of French birds, and 
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the soft lullaby of Normandy's waves, in the 
old " Chateau des Roses '' at Touren, we his 
five children were bom. 

The old house could tell of merry doings, 
and bring back many echoes of our happy 
childish laughter, if walls could speak. 

We never thought in those days that death, 
like the sword of Damocles, hangs over all 
earthly happiness. 

We were boisterously, madly happy, till 
sorrow and death became living words to 
us, written in undying letters of fire on our 
hearts. 

By the memory of that happiness I thank 
God that our future is hidden from us. 

As I am not famous, like Sarah Bernhardt, 
I cannot presume to treat you to the details 
of my early life, when " I wore red shoes,'* 
.strung daisies, and. indulged in childish esca- 
pades. 

Suffice it to say that my childhood was in- 
deed a golden age. 
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Do not imagine that my father was one of 
the " h-less " sort. 

He was, on the contrary, a thoroughly welU 
educated man. 

Lack of " bawbees " had made him a toiler. 
Like all Scotchmen, he possessed the quality 
of dogged perseverance, and soon grew 
wealthy and prosperous. 

He was a tall, handsome, fair man, with an 
air of goodness about him that was indeed the 
radiation and reflection of a good, pure heart. 

His kindness to the poor made him univer- 
sally adored in the neighbourhood. Even the 
priests looked kindly on him, and they at 
first, considering him a heretic de pur sang^ 
were inclined to be enemies. 

My mother's beauty was of the Grecian 
type so rare now-a-days, with smiling violet 
eyes and low white brow. In remembering 
her forehead these lines come to my mind, 
" Her forehead was the frontispiece of a 
temple dedicated to honour." 
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Reginald, our eldest bom, was the type of 
my father ; Nora, who came after him, the 
living embodiment of my mother's young 
likeness ; whilst I, Antoinette, sumamed 
■ ' Duchess," took my features and character 
from some dead and buried ancestor. Lastly 
came Minnie and Kitty, the twins, who re- 
sembled nobody as much as themselves- 

We were a goodly family to look at, and 
deemed *the handsomest in Normandy. 

We were not angelic children by any means, 
but we were the pride and joy of our parents, 
and I do not think there existed a happier 
home circle than ours in the whole length and 
breadth of la belle France. 

I hope you are not disappointed, reader, 
now that you know " Duchess *' was only my 
sobriquet, and not my title by birth. It is 
not everyone's fate to be bom a real live 
duchess, and though my story is not replete 
with lords and ladies, I think you will find it 
interesting if you proceed. Love stories are 
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not confined to the ilite of society, and even 
the marvellous may happen in the ordinary 
middle-class of life. 

Without more preamble I bring you to my 
seventeenth birthday. On this occasion we 
gave a ball, and amongst the numerous in- 
vitis there was to be one stranger. This was 
an event in our lives. 

The stranger was the son of papa's oldest 
friend, and his arrival from Scotland exactly 
happened on that afternoon. 

When dressed for the evening I ran down to 
the largest cheval glass in the house, that stood 
on the landing, to have a good look at myself. 
I saw the reflection of a girl arrayed in pale 
blue silk, whose happy round face possessed 
two large grey eyes, overlooked by two little 
dark eyebrows, a rosy, saucy mouth, a short, 
straight nose, with the faintest soupgon of a 
turn at its end, and on whose shoulders fell 
a mass of silky, golden hair h I' enfant. 
Above the left ear was a fresh pink camellia 
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tucked under the blue ribbon that held back 
the hair. 

I have no doubt my youthful air added 
greatly to my good looks. I was utterly 
delighted with my own appearance, and 
gazed with satisfied pleasure at my reflec- 
tion. 

The click of a door handle roused me, 
and, looking up, I beheld a man steadily 
regarding me. I knew it could be none 
other than the son of the ''O. F.," as we had 
dubbed him amongst ourselves. 

He had arrived whilst we were dressing, 
and I had entirely forgotten that the room 
facing the glass would be occupied. 

Shame and confusion took hold of me. 
Anyone with half an eye, to use Regy's 
expressive expression, could see what I was 
doing. 

Heedless of manners, without a word or a 
bow, I fled to my mother's room. 

" Mother, Mr. Douglas saw me simpering 
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before the looking-glass ; what shall I do ? '' 
said I with chagrin. 

" Never mind, dear, there was no harm in 
it, and let me tell you that your dress is very 
becoming. I like it exceedingly." 

So my equanimity was soon restored, and I 
forgot my vexation in admiring mother's ap- 
pearance. She was dressed in a long violet 
velvet, and looked exquisite. So young-look- 
ing, indeed, that she seemed very much more 
like an elder sister than our mother. I told her 
so, and she was pleased. Our praise was the 
praise she loved best. 

We went down to the drawing-room and 
there found papa rapidly making friends with 
our guest, Douglas Murray. I was introduced 
to him and had the grace to blush rosy red as 
our hands met. My eyes, however, looked 
defiantly at him to see if he were smiling. I 
had decided that if he smiled I should dislike 
him then and there ; but he returned my 
glance gravely and my pride felt at rest. 
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Nora was clad in pink, and looked like a 
rose ; Regy in the usual garments, ^ la suoaU 
loWy looked bright and happy. Our friends 
arrived, and I speedily prepared to enjoy my- 
•self. 

I was conscious that Douglas Murray's eyes 
followed all my movements, and yet whenever 
I caught the grey eyes looking at me he 
turned away abruptly, if not indifferently, so 
I thought. 

Amongst our numerous acquaintances was 
a certain Jack, who had been, and still was, a 
slave to my youthful charms. So far, I had 
thought him everything, but somehow, after 
Douglas Murray's arrival. Jack's attractions 
paled. After actually seeing a stranger for 
one moment, I looked at Jack with different 
eyes. 

Poor Jack, his doom was sealed that night. 
In my heart of hearts I thought " Douglas 
Murray is a man. Jack is nothing but a boy/^ 
with contempt extra double on that last noun. 
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Towards the end of the evening Douglas 
asked me for a dance. 

After our waltz we walked round the con-^ 
servatory, and there he asked me smilingly if 
it were one of my rules to go to the large 
glass when dressed for an occasion. Noques-^ 
tion could have been more unfortunate, and 
with tears of childish vexation and pride in 
my eyes, I began to vindicate my character 
vehemently. 

" Why, surely you are not vexed that I saw 
you,'' said Douglas Murray, " you were a treat 
to look at. I thought you a mysterious- 
fairy." 

This speech did not please me. 

"That is a compliment, Mr. Murray, and 
I dislike compliments. Your one idea must 
have been ' What a vain girl,' " answered I 
rudely. 

" Indeed it was not," said Douglas colour- 
ing ; " some day, or shall I tell you now, that 
what really passed through my mind was this t 
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you seemed an ideal that I had dreamt of 
often, and as yet only seen in imagination." 

I looked at him in astonishment, and he 
returned my look with a world of sincerity 
shining in his grey eyes. Looking at him 
my crossness vanished, and on its heels fol- 
lowed the first shy fit I had ever succumbed 
to. My usual sauciness fled, and a strange, 
vague sensation penetrated me that seemed 
to whisper of future intimacy between myself 
and this stranger. I could not explain the 
feeling, but dimly there came into my head an 
idea of real love, something that so far had 
.been utterly undreamt of by me. I felt 
frightened, and looked at him with a child's 
distrust and fear in my eyes. 

Perhaps he saw this, for he instantly began 
to talk of the flowers and of a hundred little 
commonplace things. So the feeling swept 
over me and was gone in a moment. 

How handsome he was ! As I talked to 
Jiim I rapidly took in all his charms. He was 
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tall and straight as an arrow, with kindly grey 
eyes, and fair short hair that seemed to creep 
into little curls all round his head. I found 
myself wishing I could ruffle and pet them as 
I would a baby's. Everything else about him 
was old, in my young eyes, and inapproachable 
with the exception of those curls. 

*' He must be about thirty-four," thought I. 

In an hour I had donned him with a 
hundred virtues he in reality never possessed. 
He was such a relief after Jack, with whom 
I did exactly as I liked. Jack, seeing my 
open preference for the stranger, grew vio* 
lently jealous, and showed his jealousy by in- 
-dulging in a few ungentlemanly little tempers, 
words, and frowns. 

Truly a woman is at the bottom of many 
little evils in this life. She is the source of 
them, as she is the source of much that is 
good. I fell girlishly in love at first sight. 
Douglas Murray, I acknowledged that night, 
was the hero I had dreamt of at school, and 
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in the springtime when love awakening in the 
outside world, had set me day dreaming. 

Two things did not coincide with my day- 
dreams. I had always imagined a man with 
blue eyes and dark brown curls, and his career 
had always been that of a warrior bold or a 
barrister, whereas Douglas was a manufac- 
turer, and had fair hair, but the curls, ah I 
they made up for deficiencies. 

That evening seemed all too short; but 
there is an end to all things, and in this sub- 
lunary sphere what is sweetest flies fast and 
what gives pain remains. The glittering 
lights died out, the dancers wearied, and the 
grey light of another day struggled into exis- 
tence leaving my seventeenth birthday be- 
hind in the past. To some the ball brought 
joyful memories, to others unjoyful ones. 
We all look at one event in life through 
different coloured spectacles. 
. I slept happily as a child and dreamt of a 
god with fair curls. No unhappiness had 
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fallen to my lot and no whisper came in 
the world of dreams, from that old crone 
Fate. In the darkness over my head that 
night however, she stood, and with a shake 
of her old black head decreed that two 
lives should begin their era of love and suffer- 
ing. 

And poor Jack laid down his first dream of 
a wife, and I slept away my first love. Our 
first gay, light loves, vanished to that land, 
that unknown somewhere where all one's first 
hopes and dreams are buried, and where one 
half of the ''first loves" in the world find a 
quiet resting place. 



CHAPTER II. 

Next morning dawned fair and bright and we 
all went down to the sea. 

Whenever I looked at the waves its 
riant happiness chased away all vexa- 
tions and all "self." My shyness fled and 
turning a happy, saucy face to Douglas I 
begged him to admire our coast. 

" There is nothing in the whole wide world 
so beautiful as the sea, Mr. Murray. I am 
sorry it will not exist in Heaven. I shall pine 
for a sight of it," said I, with all a child's 
faith that no spot but Paradise would open 
its arms for me when I died. 

Mr. Murray ventured to suggest that he 
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liked mountains as well as the sea, and spoke 
of some of his favourite " bens " in the land 
of his birth. 

*' * Mountains/ " echoed I incredulously^ 
" they are so lifeless. Now to-day the 
sea is smiling, to-morrow it will storm, the 
day after it will scold and rage, and the very 
movement creates its beauty, whilst moun- 
tains are immovable." 

" But that is their chief beauty,'' said Mr^ 
Murray. " Perhaps you are too young to 
care for still life. I like it — but if I tell you 
that this is the prettiest sea view I have ever 
had, will you be content ? " 

" Certainly,'' answered I. 

*' Of course, if I went further and 
suggested that I like it because you like 
it, you would snub me as you did last 
night," laughed he. 

" I never snub, Mr. Murray. I don't 
know how to. I said I did not like compli- 
ments, and I do not for the simple reason 
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that they make me feel foolish. I can't 
smile when people flatter. Nothing looks 
more stupid. I am above giggling, and I am 
not good at repartee. Perhaps if I were 
grown up I might like them, and find fitting 
answers, but I am not a grown-up young lady 
so ' beware of the dog ' flattery, Mr. Murray, 
if you want to be friends." 

** I wonder why I seem to know you better 
than the rest ?'' observed my new friend next. 

" Why, because of the looking-glass inci- 
dent,*' smiled I, ** and you saw me first.'' 

"That is just it," answered Douglas 
dreamily. '* Trifles light as air act on our 
whole being, sometimes make or mar our 
lives. It cannot be accident. It must be 
Fate or Providence ; do you not think so ? " 

*' How can I think near the sea," laughed 
L "What does anything matter? 'Make 
or mar' sounds like something unhappy. I 
never can grasp deep meaning clearly when 
I hear the swish of the waves and see the 
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sunlight dancing on them. Put thought into 
your pocket, Mr. Murray. I am so happy 
that I can only feel, and life seems at the 
present moment exceedingly worth living." 

'* Well, it certainly makes me happy to 
look at you. You seem so gay, so full of 
sunshine," answered my new friend. 

We babbled on upon all sorts of topics. 
He told me of his Scotch home, a little manse 
in the Highlands, where his father was a 
*' minister ; " of his life amongst the wild 
Scotch scenery. 

I took my hat off, and let the soft winds 
of Heaven play on my face and head, the 
wind from the sea that tans as much as the 
sun, with a recklessness only known in youth, 
when we do not dream of beauty fading. 

Douglas Murray meanwhile scrutinised my 
features closely, so closely, indeed, that I 
suddenly begged him not to stare so. This 
amused him immensely. After laughing 
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heartily and begging my pardon, he asked 
me why I minded. 

" Because it makes me uncomfortable," 
said I, seeing nothing comical in the re- 
quest. '* Don't do it again," finished I with 
a shake of my head. 

*' I will obey you. I wondered last night 
why you were called ' Duchess ' as a pet 
name. ' Lily,' ' Rose,' or ' Violet,' seemed 
more suitable to you, or your own beautiful 
name of Antoinette ; but I find on ac- 
quaintance that you are rather an imperious 
little Duchess, and suit your sobriquet." 

" Antoinette beautiful ! " echoed I, ignoring 
the "soft" names, as I inwardly termed 
Violet and Rose. " Surely you are not 
speaking the truth, your own honest con^ 
viction. It invariably brings before me the 
picture of ' Marie Antoinette ' going to the 
scaffold ; somebody tall, majestic, and heroic, 
and the very opposite to myself. And when 
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I ask mother why in the world they chose 
Antoinette for me, she says they thought it 
such a lovely name ! Why cannot people 
discriminate a little over babies ? They might 
call their children One, Two, Three, Four, 
and so on, till the children can choose for 
themselves. Now, I hate the name of Antoi- 
nette. And, besides, look at the heaps of 
girls called Violet, Rose, even Beauty, who 
represent the most awful contrasts to their 
name when they grow up, and even blush to 
own their ' baptismal name.' '' 

"There is some truth in what you say, but 
I like Antoinette, and I think you do not look 
unlike the ill-fated queen.'' 

'*I like that tall queen! Why, I only 
measure five feet. Of course, you don't 
know that fact. I make up deficiencies by^ 
heels — nice, long, tapering heels. I don't 
care to be told that I resemble * Marie Antoi- 
nette,' for I feel convinced that I never shall 
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be heroic or grand. But come, shall we have 
a row on the water? '' 

'' Comme vous voulez/^ said Douglas, roll- 
ing it out as though he had a hot potato in 
his mouth, in Anglicized French. 

" Oh, oh,*' laughed I candidly, '' you talk 
like Punch makes his ' 'Any ' talk abroad. 
You must take lessons here." 

*' I will if you will teach me,'' said Douglas, 
nothing daunted. Whereupon followed a few 
sentences, slowly spoken and slowly repeated 
after me. 

Nora joined us in our row on the sea. In 
the afternoon we wended our way to the fairy 
woods, where branches formed an arch above 
our heads, leaving little apertures, where the 
sun came through in long shining beams, so 
that the grass beneath our feet looked like 
a carpet of fallen sunbeams. It was the 
" Mois-de-Marie," and all around us was so 
lovely, and spoke of love. 
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Douglas Murray, the clever man who had 
won endless praise at the University^ sang 
for me, recited, talked nonsense, and left 
Plato, Horace, and all learned ologiesto older 
and other heads for the time being. 

Day succeeded day. We drove, we walked 
by sunlight and moonlight. Happy picnics 
and excursions followed hard and fast one 
upon the other. And in those silent moon- 
lit evenings near the sea, when all my little 
faults were set aside and I showed to best 
advantage, Douglas Murray learnt to love me 
with all a man's passionate ardour. 

At the end of a month we were great 
friends, though we frequently agreed to differ. 
I was '* Duchess " and he was " Douglas," 
and all ceremony was waived between us. I 
liked him, but it was more in a childish way. 
Nothing came to me very seriously in those 
days. He was still more than ever my hero, but 
into the future I never looked. 

One day we went to the old cathedral town of 
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, not many miles from us. It was our 

piice de resistance ^ to which we took all our 
visitors in turn. Every stone almost in its old 
deserted, silent streets was familiar to us ; 
but we never wearied of revisiting the beauti- 
ful cathedral. We drove there on our coach, 
Regy being our Jehu, and a capital one 
he was, too. 

After arranging at the time-honoured old inn 
about our lunch, we turned our feet towards 
the sacred dome. It rose in a mighty, solid 
pile against the blue heavens. No feathery 
spire pierced the skies, but its mighty grey 
fa9ade looked nobly down on us, defying 
rain, storms, and time. The sight of this 
Norman cathedral did not inspire wonder, 
but it was imposing, and whenever I stood 
facing it a feeling of awe crept over me^ 
I felt so small, so insignificant to cross 
the threshold of its large carved oak 
doors. Inside there were broad aisles and 
massive pillars, nooks, and crannies, where 
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the dust of ages lay. Exquisite windows 
where the sun shone through and streaked the 
stone pavement with crimson, blood-red stains. 

It always seemed such a fit dwelling for 
God, so beautiful, so old, and yet the 
thousands of prayers said there instead of 
rising through the vaulted roof beyond to 
God's throne fell down at the feet of the 
painted images and the hundreds of mediating 
saints, or, worse, winged their way to Rome 
to an old human autocrat, his sainted highness 
the Pope. Pictures, chapels, relics were there, 
wonders that had fascinated my eyes since 
childhood. True, there were oddities and ana- 
chronisms in numbers. Jonah returning from 
his cruise in the whale in costume of modem 
date. A procession to the Crucifixion where 
the followers were clad in tall hats, and 
ruffles, and crinolines. The years taught me 
that many errors occur in art, history and life, 
and I learnt to accept these mysteries quietly. 

After showing Douglas the manifold beau- 
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ties of the place, I asked him if he would 
like to see the view from the belfry. 

" There are heaps of steps and plenty of 
dirt, but the view will repay your trouble if 
you care to go," ventured I. 

" Where would I not care to go with you," 
answered Douglas, smiling, *' Lead, and I 
follow." 

Nobody in our party, cried *' Excelsior" 
with us, so we went alone. On my way up I 
<:aught a bird that flew against me. It had 
evidently lost its way in the semi-darkness, 
and was bewildered. I held it with childish 
<ielight. 

'* Look, Douglas," said I, '* when we get 
to the top I shall let it go." 

When we reached the summit, true to my 
word I set the captive free, and laughed with 
pleasure to see it soar higher and higher. 
When I brought my eyes from the clouds 
to my companion's face he was looking at me 
<ic*rnestiy. 
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'* Duchess, shall I share the fate of that 
bird ; only be held for a while by two uncon* 
sciously cruel little hands, and then sent back 
to freedom, which to me would be misery ? " 

" What do you mean, Douglas?" 

This long oration startled me beyond mea- 
sure. 

*' I mean that I love you sincerely, Duchess*. 
I did not mean to speak so soon, but I am 
leaving, and I cannot go away without hear-^ 
ing whether you will ever, care to see me again* 
Do you care for me ? " 

'* Yes, I think so," answered I slowly ; 
'* but I don't want to be engaged, and I don't 
care much about love yet." 

Alas ! all my dreams were broken by this 
demand of his. To love and admire him 
above all other men in the abstract was de- 
lightful, but to be tied in a common-place 
engagement seemed all at once horrible ta 
me. 

" Then do you not love me enOugh ta 
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many me?" came next in very quiet sad 

tones. 

. " Oh, I don't know," answered I, and forth- 

with burst into tears. 

I managed to falter that I did not under* 
stand it all, and my tears instantly reduced 
him to abject subjection and consternation. 

" Don't cry, darling, don't ; perhaps I have 
been too sudden. Promise me that you will 
remember what I have asked you, and some 
day answer me again." 

This I promised readily. Anything in the 
far away future was easy to promise for. 
- When I looked up at Douglas again he 
was surveying the land with a world of dis- 
appointment in his eyes and a look that 
seemed like an eternal farewell. The chimes 
rang out merrily. I never heard them again 
without conjuring up in my fancy Douglas 
Murray's loving face, and remembering his 
tall figure as it looked that day against the 
dark belfry tower, 
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We returned home, I looking utterly dif- 
ferent from the merry Duchess I had been on 
our way there. Douglas, too, was subdued. 
Father and mother were tired, Regy sulky 
because he had received a rebuke from father 
for dabbling his fingers for fun in the holy 
water. We were a quiet party, and the sun- 
light in more ways than one had died out of 
our day. 

That night we sat near the sea as usual, 
and watched the silver moon creep up over 
the gables of our home, and listened to the 
waves breaking on the shore, I little knowing 
that the summer evenings would never be en- 
joyed so light-heartedly again. 

So little I wrecked of a morrow, 
Which, like the tide, was rolling in, 

A tide of human sorrow, 
That would make my bright life dim, 

that days were coming full of dark shadows, 
days when I should pray God to spare me 
the agony of looking on our dear old coast 
again, because of the joy lacking in the 
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summer, in the rambles in the sunshine^ 
joy that could never be given back on this 
earth. 

A few days after Douglas Murray left us 
amid a general wail. The two youngest hung; 
on his neck, and gave him many souvenirs of 
doubtful value, but which he nevertheless 
accepted. At the last moment I too gave 
him a small keepsake, something I had been 
keeping tightened, crushed, and mangled in 
my hand for an hour, lacking the courage to 
present it. I was rewarded for my trouble^ 
however. 

'* Let me keep these flowers with my own 
meaning will you ? '* said he eagerly. '* I shall 
call them ' hope,' " and with a loving smile 
he went. 

i watched him along the white winding 
road through a few tears, with a strange sense 
of loss at my heart. I fell to wondering why 
he loved me so. I was nothing but a gay^ 
good-tempered child, happy and sunshiny be- 
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cause everyone was kind to me. It is so easy 
to smile and to cause to smile when all around 
smiles at you. So easy to be good and in- 
nocent when you have no temptations, and no 
root of bitterness in your heart, when all your 
life runs on smooth, happy wheels. Half the 
misery in the world, half the crimes and the 
vice, have for their root unhappiness. Take 
Ireland ye good Radicals, feed her, clothe her, 
re-establish the old manufactures of silk- 
weaving, live amongst them, and raise them 
yourselves, and we shall hear no more of the 
cardinal numbers, and the sound of explo- 
sions will cease. Our children will grow up 
ignorant of the use of dynamite and infemai 
machines, and the place thereof shall know 
them no more ! 

Revenons d nos moutons. When my lover 
left I mourned a little, but my heart was too 
young, and my existence too bright to grieve 
much or deeply for anyone out of sight and 
mind. A week after I was finding childish plea- 



^H 
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sure in pilfering apples from the cook's cup- 
board, and racing with the speed of the wind 
to the cliffs, where I sat and munched them 
to the accompaniment of the waves and de- 
lightful sea breeze. Truly romance was not 
much developed in me. That was all coming 
with time. 

A year passed and brought its changes. 
Mother had never troubled me with questions 
as to why I had not accepted Douglas Mur- 
ray. She was wise enough to know that I 
was too young to think of marriage or lovers 
seriously at seventeen, Nora meantime 
thought fit to accept a German, who did 
not in the least please me, and I called him 
the Philistine, much to her disgust. 

August came round again and found mother 
ailing. We children could not tell what ailed 
her ; but the doctors knew. It was heart disease 
from which she had suffered long, though un- 
known to us all. Her strength vanished, and 
when I looked at her pale, transparent face, 
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her almost unnatural loveliness, a strange 
dread entered my heart, though I never 
thought of death. We were as happy as 
ever, and mother did not complain. We 
used to read to her, sit with her all day 
long, teaze her in fun, make plans for the 
future, and talk nonsense that made her smile 
and forget her sufferings. She always seemed 
so at peace with us all around her, and would 
sit for hours listening contentedly to our 
chatter. Sometimes we were serious, and. 
many a time told her that no sacrifice she 
could ever ask would seem too great in our. 
eyes. 

One day we had been laughing and joking^ 
as usual, killing wasps with wild haloo and 
vigorously ; they were such a plague on those 
hot summer days. The roses had bobbed up 
and down against the open window, swayed 
by the soft summer breeze the whole day long.. 
I remember in watching a silver harvest moon 
riding high in the violet heavens that night, 
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we felt sorry there would be no night in 
Heaven so lovely and glorious did the summer 
darkness seem to us. 

We kissed our mother *' good night/' and 
between the night and the morning she went 
to her long, long home. 

When next I saw her it was not my mother 
but a cold white marble statue, beautiful in 
death as in life — but dead. The doctors said 
they expected her death to be sudden, but 
could not find it in their hearts to tell us so. 
God, how I longed for her, for one more 
loving kiss, one last parting word ! 

Is there any grief in life so great as sorrow- 
ing for the dead, longing for a message from 
a world that answers to no amount of prayers 
or beseeching tears ? 

Even now, though Time has shown me her 
death in a softer light, I never smell the scent 
of white souvenir roses, never feel an intensely 
hot August day, or see a pale moon riding 
high in a clear summer sky, without remem- 

D 
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bering the last night of my mother's life ; and 
the deep agony I suffered when in the light of 
the grey morning I saw her dead. 

I felt hard as stone in the days that followed. 
Prayer seemed a mockery when I deemed God 
hard and cruel, but Time smoothed the hard 
feelings away, and I learnt to find comfort in 
the One who had dealt the blow. My father 
merged his bitter grief in work and occupa- 
tion. Regy returned to his college career. 
Nora found work in seeing to the household. 
I alone was left with time on my hands. I 
grew selfish and morbid, and all the sun- 
light died out of my heart. 

When the October winds sighed and 
moaned round the house, I walked down to 
the end of the grounds to my favourite walk, 
an alley (too small for an avenue) bordered 
by poplars, and there I mourned bitterly. 
The dirge-like groaning that came from the 
trees eased my spirit. They were in unison 
with me. They were mourning for their dead 
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and gone summer. There it was that a world 
of different ideas opened out to me. 

I thought the leafless, restless branches 
spoke to me like friends, urging me to rise up 
and do something. But what could that 
*' something " be ? I had never been con- 
sidered clever, and my governesses and 
masters had not inspired me with much 
desire for knowledge; but there floated 
through my mind that one of my masters 
had always lauded my composition, so I 
turned the something that the branches 
called out to me to literary writing. 

My whole being vibrated, my brain teemed 
with a hundred poems, tales, words, strings of 
words ran through my head like wild-fire. 

Somewhere I remembered seeing a saying 
of Balzac's, " Le g^nie n'est que la sublimit^ 
de la patience." 

''No, no, Balzac," said I, "genius is a 
lightning flash. Heaven sent or bom of 
sorrow or madness, anything but common- 
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place patience ; and perhaps I have a grain 
of latent genius." 

Elated with my idea, I returned to the house 
with new hopes. I set to work. Day after 
day found me poring over huge volumes and 
ponderous tomes. The grey light of morning 
peeping in through the shutters found me at 
my desk with wide-open, sleepless eyes, busily 
writing. I pursued my studies with a deter- 
mination hitherto utterly unknown in me, 

The result of all this was a feeble volume of 
morbid poetry. I need hardly say that it was 
a failure, but it did me this good, in so much 
that I left off mourning incessantly. It had 
given me something to do. Sometimes when 
I had smiled all day, till people said, '' she has 
got over it,'' the tears that had lain in my 
heart would rise and cause me bitter hours of 
weeping at night. 

Even after being in good spirits all day I 
would take out my mother's likeness in the 
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silence, from my Bible, where I always kept it, 
and weep heavy tears of longing. 

The work kept me busy, it kept me from 
thinking ; and so it was a good thing for me. 

I smile at the lessons I went in for now, but 
it was all serious to me then. Father noticed 
that I was growing paler and thinner, how- 
ever, and hearing of my work, suddenly 
ordered me to rest from my labours, so that a 
second volume of poems, which was to be 
more successful than the first, because of the 
increased knowledge I was working for, was 
nipped in the bud. 

We were told to pack and prepare for a 
cruise in our yacht, the Night Thought^ 
which was lying idle at Cherbourg. 



CHAPTER III. 



Besides the men on board, our party was to 
consist of father, Regy, Nora, a maid, and 
myself. We had no room for Nora's Philis- 
tine, and, to my surprise, Nora showed but 
faint regret at his absence. 

It was December, and the Channel looked 
cold and glassy. The wind whistled and 
howled through the rigging, and the sails 
beat and flapped in a mournful way when we 
weighed anchor and set off for Southampton. 
We thought a month off the English coast 
would be lovely, and made up our minds for 
sunny days round the Isle of Wight. 
The Channel treated us badly. After a few 
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days of combined horrors of fog, sleet, and 
rolling waves, our spirits had sunk to zero, 
and the prospect of our proposed cruise 
seemed stale and unprofitable. 

Nora, who was a wretched sailor, hinted at 
a tour inland of all the English cathedrals in 
the South — anything, anything to be off the 
sea. Finally, on arriving at Southampton, and 
once having set her foot on terra firma^ 
nothing would induce her to view our cruise 
with pleasure. 

A large steamer lay in the Southampton 
water ready to leave for the Cape in a 
few days, to which our yacht in comparison 
looked an eggshell. 

'* We might go to the Cape for a 
trip,'* hazarded father, who dearly loved the 
sea. 

" What is to prevent us ? '' answered I. 
" We have time and money." 

" Would that giant ship rock or roll ? " said 
Nora. 
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'* Certainly not. I feel confident it would 
not/' murmured I, watching it full of hope. 

" Well, let us go then, if you like/' 

And poor Nora's tone breathed anything 
but joy. 

Father, Regy and I, however, were good 
sailors, and hailed the trip with joy ; so it 
was settled. 

On a cold, misty afternoon we steamed 
down the Solent, past the Needles, and 
bade good-bye to English shores, with a 
vague idea that when next we saw human 
beings they would be clad in boots and neck- 
laces, minus covering or clothing of any other 
description. Good-bye to the rocks of Cal- 
vados and the loved sea view, good-bye to 
the French sabot's clattering and the sing- 
song of the fishermen as they came home 
with their boats ; but the ^* good-bye " was 
one said without tears and sighs, in the dark 
night in my little bunk (without even the 
faintest glimpse of our homely old coast 
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ivhich we left far behind out of sight) on 
board the Cape Castle steamer, which did 
its fourteen knots an hour vigorously and 
steadily. At the rate of two hundred and 
forty miles or thereabouts, we were soon in 
the '' Bay of Biscay O. '' 

The captain said it treated us well^ but if to 
be riding high on the top of a rolling green 
wave one moment, then down, down in a 
valley between two other swelling green waves 
the next, is considered good treatment by 
:some^ we took an unnautical view of the case, 
and found it very bad. 

Insensibly, my anxious eyes kept looking 
for what would happen next^ for what with 
things advancing and things receding, my 
brain began to reel. I became conscious 
that my bunk was the haven I desired, and 
to that I crept, miserably owning that I was 
not, as I had at first boasted, indifferent to 
.the motion of the vessel. 

Nora had been groaning in the spirit some 
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time, and when she saw me, began declaring: 
that on reaching Madeira, or the first frag- 
ment of land, she would get off, and there 
remain and await a homeward bound steamer. 

To these wanderings of a sick mind I did 
not answer, whereupon Nora accused me of 
being unfeeling, and said I could not under- 
stand the misery she was enduring. 

" Don't abuse me,*' answered I brokenly.. 
" I am feeling at the present moment that I 
have eaten, not wisely, but too well. I was 
rash, mad ; oh, and I feel so ill." 

We kept up no more conversation that 
night, but were companions in affliction. 

The next day we left the leaden sky behind 
us, and in the evening sighted Madeira. The 
sun was setting as we saw the island. The 
sky was one mass of orange and yellow- 
coloured clouds. Against this background 
there arose a rocky chain of mountains, 
broken off at either end abruptly. This was- 
Madeira. 
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The shadows grew darker and darker, and 
till the moon rose we saw nothing but this- 
dark mass that loomed before us in the 
heavens like giant rocks ; but when the 
bright moon illumined all around, and we 
anchored in the still bay of Funchal, what 
a weird and lovely sight was my first view of 
this foreign island. The soft wind blew the 
scent of the orange trees to us, and other 
scents of strange, unknown shrubs that one 
meets with under foreign skies. The little 
town of Funchal nestling round the bay, with 
its yellowish houses and green hills rising up 
behind it, looked picturesque and strange.- 
Somehow the air seemed heavy around ; one 
felt inclined to dream languorously and grow 
romantic. All dreams were dispelled, however, 
by the splash of a hundred oars around us. 

In half an hour the stillness was disturbed 
by raised and excited voices all clamouring 
around you, and holding forth wares of all 
descriptions. Dark eyes darted imploring 
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looks at you ; a harsh jargon of mixed 
English and Portuguese resounded on all 
sides. You could not walk a step without 
yards of embroidery floating in your face, 
without big dark men offering to you a virgin, 
or to a very young man, lovely baby dresses. 

No peace anywhere. But at last we got 
away from the ship, and landed on the island 
amid a cloud of breaking waves, that fell in 
white spray all around us. Through the spray 
I distinguished also what seemed at first sight 
like dancing brown, naked figures, on either 
side ; and second sight proved me in the right, 
only that they were clothed somewhat. 

On landing, I experienced for the first time 
what a tar must feel when he owns to not 
being able to find his land legs. The roads 
ran up and swelled, the houses moved up and 
down in a swaying motion ; and all that even- 
ing, walking about Madeira, I felt this sensa- 
tion. We returned to the ship, and I slept 
little that night, for they were " coahng.*' 
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Next day, however, I awoke to find the sea 
blue and the sky bluer, and the Atlantic calm 
as a lake. The peacefulness around brought 
me rest and happiness such as I had not known 
since my mother's death. Heaven sent me 
messages from a purer world that bade my 
sorrow lie down and be still, whispers that 
soothed me as a tired child is soothed by its 
mother's loving voice. 

Who says there is no God ? Who can say 
it when we hear His voice in the wind, on the 
waves, on the quiet night air ? Surely the 
atheist must at times close his ears, deaden 
his senses, or seek oblivion ere he can put that 
mysterious God from his mind. 

It is wonderful, if we give ourselves time to 
think, how we pull up and find what a lot of 
mistakes we are making and how, like a flash, 
a new meaning, a new light comes to us of 
our every-day life, and the way in which we 
are living it. 

That voyage to the Cape did . me a 
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world of good. Out on the broad Atlantic, 
looking into its sapphire depth with unweary- 
ing pleasure and wonder, far out of sight of 
any land or living thing but our crew and our 
own world on the ship, I had time enough 
and to spare; quiet times when I thought, 
and when a quiet philosophy came home to 
me, when a clearer knowledge of human life, 
and a wider view of all things under the sun, 
crept into my mind. 

I understood that sorrow was the great 
-cry of humanity, and an Almighty Christian 
Juggernaut to which each soul in turn fell 
a victim. I was only suffering what thousands 
of souls suffered every day. We who are 
older than children withhold things some- 
times that are not good for them for a good 
reason : so dimly I felt that God withheld 
my mother for some good reason that I 
rshould know in the hereafter, and I made 
^p my mind to resign myself. 

I looked at another side of life too, and 
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•determined to be a source of happiness in 
my family in a quiet hum-drum way, with- 
out making any great sacrifice, and without 
being a genius. It was hard to give up a 
dream of being something above the common 
herd, but I had to bid good-bye to genius, 
and I laid my dream to sleep. My common- 
sense told me that what I had considered 
genius was only an outbreak on the part 
of my healthy faculties. They had been 
more sensible than my heart, and called 
out for something to do. In the smooth, 
mirror-like sea of the Atlantic my dirge-like 
poems found a sure resting-place. One 
night I buried my poor hope. The leaves 
did not flutter wildly as if calling out 
shame. They fell quietly, and sent up a 
few ripples that glittered in the moonlight 
and sank with their weight under the ship, 
where perhaps some wondering fish may have 
nibbled them, or the powerful screw torn 
them to atoms. 
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In our wanderings we came to Canary- 
Islands, and saw Teneriffe rearing its snowy 
capped head to Heaven whilst we were border- 
ing on tropical heat. Then came the tropics 
and the equator, days when not a breath of 
wind stirred the awning, or broke the glassi- 
ness of the sea, and even the sunset clouds 
seemed to hang and droop heavily in the 
purple skies. 

We stopped at Ascension Island that 
looked at first sight like a heap of cinders 
fallen into the sea with a bang. Little by 
little I descried, however, green elevations in 
the interior that were pleasant to the eye and 
subdued the burnt-up appearance visible on 
the island. 

Into the South Atlantic we sped — 

O gaily went the ship, and the wind blew fair. 

One moonlight night we got to St. Helena. 
It rose a rugged, solitary mass, a fit prison 
for the Imperial captive, barren and rocky. 
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I wondered if Napoleon, amid the silence 
only awakened by the beating waves against 
the rocky shores, ever heard the echoes of the 
thousands of human voices which had rent the 
air with their death-cries for his own glory. 

What happy mornings we spent on deck 
under the white awning. We generally took 
our books on deck, but our attempts at read- 
ing often ended in ^' a dream between blue 
and blue.'' 

After the Bay of Biscay I never felt a 
return of my old complaint, and Nora was 
as well as possible, so that our days were very 
enjoyable and full of novelty. 

The nights, too, were glorious, the heavens 
so high that one longed to feel sure those 
vaulted-violet skies were indeed the entrance 
to the Eternal City. 

What stars we watched in that southern 
hemisphere ! the Southern Cross ,and the 
millions of other stars, '^ forget-me-nots of 
the angels,'' glowed there night after night. 

E 
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Sometimes I leant for |hours over the stem 
with fascinated eyes, fixed on the stars of 
phosphorescence that looked like large dia- 
monds dropped into the sea. And in our 
wake the water we had covered was one long 
track of blazing light. I suppose the stirring 
of the waters brought the millions of little 
animals into play. 

Such calm days we had, so calm that I 
could not believe the same sea was cruel, 
that the same blue, smiling Atlantic had 
stormy, tossing waves and wild, sobbing 
winds which bore to Heaven the wails of 
drowning souls. I am glad I only saw the 
bright side of the Atlantic. 

After being twenty-one days en route 
Table Mountain came in sight. One huge, 
gigantic, colossal rock it was, lifting its violet- 
blue head far up against the sky. 

The wind was blowing stiffly; every now 
and then we rolled in what seemed to me 
a terrific manner, but in the captain^s log- 
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book I saw that he had only written down 
*' moderate gale " in Table Bay. The deck 
was cleared of every human form but the crew. 
I stood at the opening of the gangway, look- 
ing at Table Mountain through rain and salt 
spray, and watched the long deck chairs (now 
tenantless) rolling over one after the other 
down to the sides of the ship. We saw 
Table Mountain at a distance of eighty miles. 
Solitary penguins there were, seated on bits 
of rock, whose forms I could not make out 
till we heaved nearer and nearer Cape Town. 
I cannot call it sailing or steaming. As the 
night shadows crept on I thought of the 
Flying Dutchman Vanderdecken, and wished 
myself landed. 

Next morning when I awoke we were in 
dock. Instead of seeing a bright bit of blue 
through the port-hole I saw a black mass. 
We were alongside a large vessel. I cannot 
but own that I was fearfully disappointed 
(when after washing and dressing for the first 
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time for nearly three weeks at a standstill) I 
went aloft and prepared for my first view of 
Cape Town. There was no dock to speak 
of ; a shabby little entrance stood in its 
place, where all the steamers were cooped up 
together. Straight out beyond was a yellow 
road full of great ruts, and beyond a town 
full of yellow houses. 

It was Sunday morning, and I felt loth 
to leave our steamer and penetrate into this 
queer-looking place, but father bade us get 
ready. It seemed as though I were saying 
good-bye to all that was blue and sweet when 
I turned my back and got into a wide, white 
hansom driven by a brown Malay. 

We took up our quarters at an hotel,, 
and after dinner had a stroll in some long 
avenues. It was very pretty, and I began to 
forget the steamer and my fellow passengers, 
and enjoy myself. Later on we strolled past 
the cathedral, and then went into service. 
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They sang a homely hymn, something strange 
struck me. I remembered how many miles 
we were from home, and for one moment 
prayed that we might get over those miles as 
safely and surely as we had come. 

Next day we spent visiting the gardens, 
the museum, and driving round Cape Town. 
The country was lovely, and our driver a 
splendid one. Malays are good Jehus. It 
would take too long to tell of all our doings, 
but I must add this : commend me to the 
Colonies for hospitality. You go, you have 
letters of introduction, and sometimes slight 
introductions through friends, instantly you 
are made welcome. You are feasted and 
rejoiced over, and all is peace and good- will. 
The kindness we met with from utter strangers 
struck me very much, and was most pleasing 
to meet with. On a bright sunshiny morning, 
too, the sentinel at Cape Town Castle made 
way for me, and I entered Cetewayo's presence. 
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The black imonarch was seated with his face 
to the wall, basking in the sunshine, silent 
and gloomy. 

" Can this," thought I, " be the man, 
who said, ' Kill me, but do not take me 
prisoner ? ' " 

All trace of nobility and grandeur had 
faded from his features. His eyes looked 
dazed, his face and form spiritless. I gave 
him some flowers, which he took. He shook 
hands kindly with me, and smiled sadly back 

at me. 

Since then he has been over to England, 
f6ted and made much of, and from what I read 
in the papers this adulation turned his head. 
•He has not behaved very sensibly or any the 
better for being well met here. His intelli- 
gence was not advanced enough to receive 
what he learned. He was an intelligent 
savage, but still only a savage after all ! 

We went on to Durban, and saw many relics 
of the Zulu war. The scenery was lovely 
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there, and the waves off Durban were a bright 
transparent green. Wheil they curled and 
fell it was a lovely sight. We were hoisted 
up on to the steamer in a basket there, 
because the sea was so rough. I did not 
like it much. Mid-way the basket creaked, 
and I felt as though the bottom were giv- 
ing way. We bade good-bye to the Bluff at 
Durban after a fortnight's stay. All along 
the coast the scenery was lovely. Here and 
there on grass-covered slopes we saw cattle 
and dark natives and their '* kraals/' but I am 
glad to say that we never came too near them 
during our sojourn at the Cape or in Natal. 

We brought back assegais with us and Zulu 
shields and bangles. 

I could tell of many things that happened 
there, but my story would then be a journal 
of The Cape. 

Off the Natal coast there were treacherous 
rocks, where many a steamer had been wrecked, 
and one morning when a thick white fog came 
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on and lasted for a day and night, the captain 
was very anxious, and I sat in an agony of 
fear, praying that at least I might die some- 
where nearer home, and not in these foreign 
lands, but when it went off I forgot all about it. 

We caught the same steamer that had 
brought us for our homeward voyage, and 
were very glad to do so. 

After three weeks' stay on land, we got 
on board the Cafe Castle again, and after 
hoisting the " Blue Peter," slowly steamed out 
of Capetown docks and got into Table Bay. 

What '* good-byes " I watched just ere we 
sailed. Tears, the result of too many loving 
cups, were in many eyes, and real sorrowful 
tears in the eyes of others. The relentless 
bell rang, and people were jostled off, and the 
'* good-bye " was over. Who could tell where 
the next meeting would be ? I was thankful 
I had no one to leave behind ; thousands of 
miles of sea was too much, too great a se- 
paration. 
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On, on we went, nearer and ever nearer, 

.passing the same old landmarks. Far out and 

^scarcely visible, we could distinguish clouds 

•of dust that were whirling over the dry Sahara 

Desert. We sighted and anchored in Funchal 

Bay in the daytime on our homeward voyage, 

,and hundreds of little ragged urchins, with 

touzled heads, offered to dive for sixpences 

and silver coins. They were like water ducks, 

in and out, with the glittering coin between 

their fingers, teeth, or toes, in a moment. One 

rsplash, and the next moment up came a little 

mop-head with its prize. You could see the 

-coins going through the water, it was so clear. 

It was in the beginning of March when we 
went through the Bay of Biscay again. No 
sweet balmy breezes, no deep blue skies 
greeted us. Nothing but east wind, grey 
-clouds and greyer mist were around us, but 
we saw our coast of Normandy through lov- 
ing, gladdened eyes, and it was welcome. Of 
course we took our yacht home from South- 
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ampton^ much to Nora's disgust, as she 
thought we had had enough of the sea, and 
might have taken a shorter crossing in one of 
the steamers after leaving the Cape Castle^ 

We were glad that our Christmas bells had 
rung out for us at sea, that our New Year had 
begun in a foreign land away from the home 
where all would have breathed of this time 
last year, where we should have had ever 
before our eyes the remembrance of the mis- 
sing one — our loved mother. 

It is Rahel who says we never return to 
our old surroundings as we left them. Pascal, 
too, who says that, " Le temps guerit les 
douleurs et les querelles parce qu*on change. 
On n'est plus la m^me personne," and these 
are indeed truths. 

Time and change had removed the first 
sharp sting of my grief. I returned home 
with a thousand new glad aims, joyous and 
happy again. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Our sisters were delighted to see us home 
again, and many were the treasures we un- 
earthed from our boxes for them. Friends 
came to see us; and all our old haunts were re- 
visited ; but when we all settled down to our 
accustomed quiet life, " occupation*' called out 
to me vigorously, and a still small voice said r 
"Well, what about all your grand plans and 
resolutions ? " 

'* Work, work," that is the cry we all have 
within us at some time or other in our lives, 
though we may not always be conscious of it. 

It is felt in so many different ways. Take 
for instance someone who rises with a stretch 
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and yawn from a book or newspaper they have 
been reading, who walks to the window and 
gazes disconsolately out at the outer world. 
Nothing smiles back at them, and within them 
something very akin to this is revolving itself 
through their mind : " What a bore it all is ! 
What is there to do? I wish something 
would happen." 

The " it " in question is life, of course, and 
grand people call this state of mind ennui. 
I call it discontent and sloth. 

It is an unfilled moment which Satan takes 
advantage of. 

We all want work. In those idle moments 
when the spleen Anglais is on our brow, un- 
consciously we are yearning for something 
to drive away our ennui. We human creatures 
all need labour to drive away evil and all the 
ills we are heir to. It is the lack of work that 
sweeps so many noble young souls into a vor- 
tex of sin and mischief. Generally it is the 
best characters who rust and rot, and fall into 
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temptation, because they are full of life and 
health, and strength and yearnings, that must 
have an outlet. Good mothers are missing 
very often to point out the way, and show 
their sons how to kill time without necessarily 
sinning. Intelligent mothers who can take an 
interest in all that their sons do are scarce in 
the present generation. The result is that 
the sons of England who resembled the old 
Spartans, the race that was the making of the 
country, is dying out. We have boys now 
who are men at eighteen, who are up in all the 
world's worst ways — dissipated and restless, 
who can do all but work. If there were a 
short service of four years in the army or 
navy in which all the youths could join from 
eighteen to twenty-two, where they could have 
work and discipline, half the nonsense of the 
present day would be done away with. Half 
the scrapes that are the ruin of a young ieU 
low's life or health would be avoided. The 
airs of the present dandy, " the masher,"" 
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would die a quick death, and we should have 
a race of healthy, hale young Britons, who, at 
twenty-two, would be ready and more fit to 
judge what calling would best suit them for 
their future life. In some ways we are better 
than our forefathers, we are making way in 
improvement, but we are not making enough. 
It is all very well for Radicals to cry out and 
change this and that in our Government, with 
the hope that the change will make a greater 
and a grander nation of us. The Govern- 
ment is not omnipotent in the making of a 
country — it is the race. With the mothers 
of England it is my belief there rests a great 
responsibility. 

In the old days women, like little children, 
were seen, not heard ; but in the present day 
when there is so much excellent education, 
women ought to have greater influence over 
mankind at large, not by usurping rights or 
contending with men, but by helping them by 
influencing their sons, by instilling them with 
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religion and common sense. Take nine men 
out of ten who have succeeded in work, or in 
ambition, or in any object in life, and you 
will find that their mother^s early teaching or 
their wife's help has been their greatest spur 
to obtaining their aim in life. 

After this dissertation I return to my story. 

I was rich, and I drove away ennui by 
ministering to the poor. It was no sacrifice, 
I had the money and all for it ; but becoming 
acquainted with the sad side of life, and see- 
mg and hearing the life histories in person of 
these poor creatures made me a better woman. 
It gives me pleasure to remember my old 
proteges. One was an old man, grey-haired 
and sad-eyed, who worked at a loom and told 
me tales of the past with all an old man's 
garrulity. He scorned the idea of machinery. 
He did not half believe in the rapidity with 
which It wove the same patterns he toiled 
over so slowly. His work brought him in but 
a few sous a day, and my help meant a 
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little meat for his dinner, a luxury that woul(t 
have taken him days of laborious work to get 
himself. Honest old soul. Now as I write I 
know that the village bell has tolled him to^ 
his last rest, and I am glad that it is so. 
There was a widow to whom I took flowers^ 
and little gifts, a cripple, and a heap of the 
" weary, and worn, and sad.*' 

Of course, there were two sides to the 
picture. There were graceless ones who 
broke solemn vows, women who tattled and 
gossiped, and squandered my money, and 
caused me to heave many an impatient sigh ; 
but I could not give up administering charity 
to the necessitous ones because there were 
backsliders, and each bad experience made 
me try to discover better the signs by which 
I might find out impostors from the genuine 
article. 

And now a truce to the tale of my good- 
ness. I feel like the Pharisee who liked to let 
people know of his alms-r-remember, reader. 
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that I have done it for a purpose. You will 
find kindness to your fellow creature, work 
amongst your poor, an excellent and unfailing 
remedy against ennui. It is an old one, 
but none the less efficacious. It is tried and 
true. 

I have already mentioned that Nora's 
choice of a husband did not please me. 

Carl Haufmann was a good-looking Ger- 
man, who spoke English well, clever and rich, 
but he had acquired too light an idea of sin 
to please me. In all else but name he was 
French, and a Frenchman, however nice, 
rarely lives a life that a pure girl's eyes can 
look into. I did not know this at the time 
naturally, but instinctively I held aloof from 
him. 

When we returned from our sea-trip I 
noticed that Nora grew paler and paler, and 
seemed to lose all her spirits. One day, 
putting my arms around her, I begged her to 
confide in me. Motherless as we were, our 

F 
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bond of sorrow, our very want of our mother 
drew us very close to one another, and united 
us as no other bond could have done. 

She told me all amid torrents of tears, 

" I loath him, Duchess, and detest hihi. 
The feeling grows worse every day, and I feel 
that if I am obliged to many him I shall die. 
I accepted him without thinking how serious 
it was, but I dare not tell father I have 
changed my mind," 

" Well I shall then," answered I ; ** I am 
not going to see you made miserable for life," 
and the sight of her white face gave me a 
sudden determination. 

That night when Carl came as usual I 
went into the drawing-room and carefully 
closed the door after me, 

" I want to tell you, Carl, that Nora is 
wretched and does not love you, she wants 
to break off her engagement. She is simply 
eating her heart out." 

His red face grew purple, and staring at me 
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in amazement and anger he asked me if I 
had gone mad. 

" No, I have taken her part because she 
has not the courage to speak for herself/' said 
I, getting angry. 

" Tell Nora to come to me," answered Carl. 

I fetched Nora, but not liking his furious 
face took care to remain just outside the 
door. 

*' Is this true, Nora, that you do not love 
me ? " I heard him say. " I have attributed 
all your cold ways to girlish caprice. Can it 
be true that you wish to break off your en- 
gagement. Say, will you marry me or not ? '' 

'' I cannot," said Nora in a low voice. 

" But you shall," I next heard ring out in 
passionate tones, " I will shoot myself here 
before you if you will not marry me." 

'' Coward," said I, opening the door, " I 
have heard your threat. Nora shall not be 
bullied into marrying you. We thought you 
a gentleman, but this scene has shown you in 
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a different light; go — or I shall send for 
father." 

This new phase in my character rendered 
Carl speechless, and surprised Nora a good 
deal. 

Carl went without a word, strode forth with 
furious face without a sign. In after days we 
used to roar over the scene and re-act the 
tragic tones I had produced without any fore- 
thought to a nicety. I was indignant and at 
once told father. 

He seemed rather relieved than otherwise 
at the change in the tide of our affairs. 
I heard after, that many little on dits had 
reached him and made him fear for Nora's 
future happiness. Some blamed Nora, per- 
haps I should had I not known how she 
suffered. With what joy did we return 
CarFs numerous gifts and resume our life 
without the galling link of the Philistine no- 
body but ourselves could guess. One day, on 
returning home from a walk, I stood on the hill 
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and suddenly there swept over me a sobbing 
wind, a wail of woe that crept into my heart 
and seemed like a foreboding of sorrow. Some 
people are highly imaginative or so con- 
stituted that they feel these forerunners of 
■eviL I have not taken my idea from books. 
I have read of it certainly, and felt a kindred 
sympathy that enabled me to understand the 
feeling, because I have really and truly ex- 
perienced this evil. 

People laughed at me and said I was super- 
stitious or wicked, so I kept it to myself when 
it came, for it was too true to be made a jest 
of with me. And when I felt it that day, in 
remembering the sensation I had experienced 
before my mother died, I understood for the 
first time that it meant sorrow. 

" What will it be now ? '' thought I. 

But the shadow was only coming, and I 
could not see it, and I prayed to be happy. 
Perhaps it was wicked, but I dreaded sor- 
row and shrank from the idea of pain. I 
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wanted to have everything smooth and peace* 
ful. 

About this time Regy completed his college 
career, and returned home. He was twenty- 
five, and my father wished him to join the 
business. I had often fancied that Regy 
spent a good deal of money and got through 
very little work at college, and I was right. 
Young, rich, generous, he was hale-fellow- 
well-met with all and had a tribe of admirers 
— admirers of the kind who go with you be- 
cause you have the where-withal, because 
you can afford to feast them and give them 
pleasure. He got into a mixed set and the 
wild predominated and ruled, so the more 
sincere friends left and the scapegoats re- 
mained. Regy listened to the gay ones, and 
no one knew how many days or nights he 
devoted to pleasure. 

When my brother came home to settle, 
naturally the life seemed tame, and he grew 
restless and longed for his boon companions 
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again. Father invited a widowed sister of his 
to stay with us, to be our chaperone^ so that 
Regy might have some of these friends. 

Three of them came. Amongst us they ap- 
peared lambs, gay, chatty, and gentlemanly ; 
but behind our backs they sent all control to 
the winds, and by degrees we became con- 
scious that Regy's day was spent in anything 
but an innocent manner. 

The bright morning was dawdled over. After 
a late breakfast they read their papers, 
smoked, walked round the stables with a few 
terriers behind them, inspected the horses, 
and rode from twelve to two. After lunch 
their day really began. Their morning had 
freshened them up for it. They took a 
long drive on the four-in-hand coach, and 
generally put up at the cafe in the neighbour- 
ing town for dinner, from whence they did not 
return till the light of day appeared. If they 
dined at home it seemed more a duty than a 
pleasure. After a little music in the drawing- 
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room they would hastily decamp to the 
billiard-room and there gamble and drink till 
morning. My father was fearfully disap- 
pointed, but when he remonstrated Regy was 
sulky. 

After two months he went yachting. My 
father then hoped he would settle when he re- 
turned, but though the friends left Regy 
would not even go for a few hours to the 
office, his day was spent in the same old 
way. He had made acquaintance with several 
of the young Frenchmen in the neighbour- 
hood, and their nights were spent in gambling. 
It seemed a passion beyond all control. He 
went from bad to worse steadily. His char- 
acter underwent a transformation, it was the 
old tale of the road to ruin. 

Night after night did his dog-cart come 
home at a reckless pace that told me too well 
of his condition. I used to sit and cringe till 
he had turned the corner of the road in safety. 
I was haunted by the fear, the dread of his 
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meeting with death in a horrible sudden way, 
Ah, the misery of the days that followed ! I 
knew then that the shadow had fallen. That 
.sorrow has left its trace on my heart for ever! 
It was my first near view of actual sin, of 
someone who with a free will entered and 
held a career that killed his soul by inches, by 
days, by moments, faster and faster. 

Regy, my brother ! the light-hearted com- 
panion of my childhood, whom I loved heart 
and soul. It horrified me. 

I thought this was an explanation of the 
devils that entered into men spoken of in the 
Scriptures — ^this passion for drink. On those 
nights when I waited and listened for the 
wheels of his dog-cart amid the silent stillness 
of night, and saw him come in with unsteady 
gait and unrecognizing brilliant eyes, half my 
rosy hued dreams of life, of the nobility in 
man, died, and an icy despair and horror crept 
round my young heart. Have you ever 
watched thus, reader ? Have you ever looked 
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for sense and reason in clouded sodden 
features asleep in drink with the faint hope of 
seeing them otherwise, and then had to turn 
away with a hopelessness in you beyond all 
description ? If this task has ever been yours, 
you will know what I suffered during those 
night vigils. 

I tried to rescue Regy.' Day after day I 
felt buoyed up with a little hope. I could not 
give him up, but when night came and all the 
promises he had made were broken, when I 
got rough words or sulky answers for all my 
tears, then the greatest essence in life, hope^ 
died slowly, slowly, and I felt there was no 
good in living. 

The demon drink held him in chains of 
iron, and from allowing the passions to master 
him so often, the will when he wanted to 
exercise it was weak, powerless, and in the 
end always came off worst in the battle. 

Our brain grows as we allow it to grow ; if 
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we feed it with ill, if we make it weak, the 
mysterious power given us to do and not ta 
do suffers, and the good gets smaller and 
smaller till it is too small to have any in- 
fluence over our mind, and we get lost in this 
wide, wide world. 

The continual drinking and the exposure in 
all weathers at night played havoc with Regy's 
delicate constitution. At the end of six months 
he was laid up with low fever. After a few 
nights of delirium he fell into an apathetic un- 
conscious state. I sat alone near him. 

Outside the first soft white snow was fal- 
ling, and the stillness was only awakened by 
the ticking of the clock and the queer little 
hisses from the fire. Suddenly, Regy wak- 
ing from his insensible condition, looked up 
brightly at me, and then beyond to the win- 
dow, where, through the parted muslin curtains 
and pane, he could see the snow. 

" Voilk la neige qui tombe," said he smil- 
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ing, falling back to the first language his baby 
lips had spoken, and I said '^ Oui" with a glad 
smile. 

" At last/' thought I, " reason has come 
back to him." I said no more, feeling sure 
that rest would be his best restorer. 

My heart beat with thankfulness at the 

change. Hope whispered in my too-wiUing 

^ar that in the future Regy would live to be 

a comfort to us. This illness would show 
him the error of his ways. 

The doctor came and gave me my orders 
for the night. His opinion was that in a few 
days Regy would be in a state of convales- 
cence. He left me, saying that he would be 
back in two hours, about midnight. 

The night wore on till twelve o'clock struck. 
I thought the great loud strokes would dis- 
turb the quiet sleeper, and fretted at their 
length. As the last stroke boomed on the 
night air I rose and held the light over my 
brother's face. There was a terrible change 
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creeping over his features : something I had 
never seen before, and that made me call out 
" Father " in terrified tones. 

My father was lying down on the sofa in 
the adjoining room. In an instant he was 
beside me. No words were needed. We 
administered the restoratives left by the 
doctor; but Regy was fast gone, beyond 
help or human aid whatever. With the old 
smile we had so loved, with the lines of pas- 
sion and evil smoothed out of his face, with- 
out a word, Regy died. 

The doctor came in in time for the end. 
He had foreseen the change. 

In the first moments of my sorrow there 
seemed to ring against my will, in my brain, 
these words, " Where is his soul ? " Now I 
know that in Regy's last smile there was 
peace, and think that, borne on the quietly 
falling snow, he had heard the whisper from 
Heaven " Forgiven." 

We laid him beside our mother, on a green 
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hilUside within sound of the sea, where, in the 
spring-time, the violets grow, and where, on a 
white marble column, cut off mid-way, em- 
blem of his young unfinished life, I read 
through a mist of tears — 

REGINALD SEATON, 

Ag^ de 25, ans. 

D^o^d^ le 15 D^oembre, 18^. 

'*Tootes les &mes sont k moL" 



CHAPTER V. 



We were so sad and sorrowful after Regy's 
death that we begged father's sister, Aunt 
Maguire, to stay on with us. Not that she 
had hinted at a departure. She liked brother 
John far too much to leave him. My father 
was her idol, and we, his children, were the 
smaller images round him, and she adored us 
all. Aunt Maguire was as different from 
father as night from day. They had lived 
together in childhood, been brought up to- 
gether; but the after-teaching (the circum- 
stances that form our characters) had acted 
in different ways on each of their characters. 
Aunt was purse-proud, thought of appear- 
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ance, and money, and position. She worried 
father to get a crest and coat of arms ; she 
wanted us to marry dukes, and titles, and 
despised business. 

Though Nora had the entire charge of the 
household, my aunt was by no means a silent 
member in our circle, and made herself seen 
and felt occasionally more than we desired ; 
but we needed a chaperone^ so she travelled 
with us and did propriety, though often I was 
tried beyond endurance by her. She was 
such a thorough type of the nouveaux riches 
of the present day. Having got money and 
all sorts of acquisitions she wanted a pedi- 
gree. 

Father had made his money in business, 
and honoured it. His father was poor, and 
father thought it absurd to begin searching 
for an illustrious name because he had become 
rich. 

One day after one of Aunt Maguire's tirades 
about family I said — 
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"Go to the Herald's Office; if you pay 
they will give you a coat of arms, a lion 
couchant, a cock with outspread wings, a 
pig, anything surrounded in rosy hues of 
purple and glorious in argent and gold." 

She insisted that up in a northern town in 
Scotland, father could find a tremendous pedi- 
gree of ancestors, generations upon genera- 
tions of Seatons. 

" No doubt," answered I, '' but father is 
just as happy without the pedigree, aunt# 
Why are you always ambitious to get into a 
higher circle. Can you not be contented 
with the middle class of society, where we 
are all on a common footing without long 
lines of ancestors, and whose good deeds are 
work and honesty ? We should not be known 
anywhere else, and if we were known we should 
only be tolerated because of our money." 

" Tuts," answered aunt, getting violently 
angry, '* if I were in your shoes I would have 
more pride." 

G 
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" Then it would be a false pride," fired I 
hotly, " and I despise people who are always 
trying to get something they do not possess. 
You will find that the people who have rank 
are the ones who think least about appearance 
and position. It is only the vulgar who are 
never tired of chattering about it. It is sour 
grapes." 

'* Duchess, Duchess," Nora would say 
kindly, but with a tone that meant I was 
going too far, and from her the rebuke was 
always accepted. I would calm down and 
feel sorry for what I had said at times, but at 
others I was glad I had got everything out ; 
it relieved me. 

I felt ashamed that someone so much older 
than myself should be so despicable, and 
father's sister too ; but youth is too intolerant, 
and I had no right to judge Aunt Maguire. 
She was my thorn in the flesh, and good for 
me, I suppose. When I thought of her I did 
not wonder that the French language made 
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angels masculine in gender, for a woman like 
Aunt Maguire was so far removed from the 
angelic, and perhaps there existed many of 
them. 

There was another aunt of a very different 
type ; a little kindly woman, whose face shone 
with benevolence and goodness, who soothed 
all one's rough comers away, and gave one 
such a loving sight of a soul that had grown in 
grace with the years. She came quietly into a^ 
room. Her very touch was all calmness. Her 
judgment was kind, too, and slowly, oh ! so 
slowly given. She always had some good 
to find in others, and her law was love and 
mercy. 

I could tell anything to this aunt, and used 
to peep in at her window with a bunch of 
flowers, and give her all my little list of 
grievances and ideas, and with her, instead 
of quarrelling about race, I owned that my fail- 
ing sometimes was like Aunt Maguire's, to be 
of ancient family. 
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She was poor, but contentment reigned in 
her little house. I call her poor; but only in 
comparison with Aunt Maguire, who was ex- 
ceedingly wealthy. 

There were days when I went to the old 
Chateau de la Fontaine, and in the old garden 
indulged in idle longings. I liked old feudal 
halls and castles, whose stones had stood years 
upon years, whose owners had gone to the 
Crusades and left glorious deeds of chivalry 
and daring to their posterity. What a charm 
all the old relics, old swords, old helmets, at 
the chateau had. A queen's belt, a queen's 
glove bestowed for some reason or other. 
How daintily I touched them whilst the old 
house-keeper told me in Novman patois of the 
Comte de la Roche and the Marquis, and all 
the long race who from father to son had in- 
herited the lands and chateaux round Touren. 

Did I ever, in looking at the portraits of 

' the dead and gone de la Roche and Segnier 

line, think that I would have made a prettier 
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haronne and a prettier marquise? Yes, 
often. From looking at their expressionless 
faces on the wall I would turn to a bevelled 
Venetian mirror above the fire-place, and 
think, with a sigh, that fate might have sent 
me into the world with a coronet on my 
pretty brow. And to think that the Marquis 
was an old man, ugly and horrid, who talked 
as though he had a hot potato in his mouth 
(it was partly roofless, I believe), and I had 
heard him talk in his garden. Why, in his 
stead, was there not a young, fair marquis, 
as I read of in story-books, who would come 
home suddenly from Paris, and find me 
poring in adoration over his domain, and fall 
in love with me? But no, fate was hard. 
The Marquis was as remote from a girl's 
first dream of a marquis as the sky from the 
earth ; and, besides, there was the insur- 
mountable obstacle in the shape of his old, 
.shrivelled-up wife, who looked like a walking 
piece of parchment After these dreams 
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I would pull myself up with a start, and think 
I was as bad as Aunt Maguire. 

Father enjoyed life simply. His tastes 
were refined and quiet, and he loved travel- 
ling and books. Aunt Maguire would have 
liked him to spend more money in show, 
but my father, beyond having beautified 
the rooms and indulged in exquisite pic- 
tures and decorations, would have no osten- 
tation. 

It was on his visits to Aunt Maguire that 
Regy had learnt to despise business a little, 
and had got grand ideas. She had always, 
too, given him too much money as presents, 
and often I owed her a grudge. I felt I was 
not magnanimous when I could not forgive 
bygones, but I was not fond of her. 

It seems strange that one event follows so 
soon upon another in a family, and often a 
sad one is succeeded by a joyful one. Our 
next family event was Nora's engagement to 
an old friend, by name Everard Hartley. He 
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was a pleasing young fellow, with an honest, 
kindly face. He was a London tea merchant, 
and very wealthy. He had been introduced 
to us in his youth, and had always loved 
Nora. '* Coming events cast their shadow 
before,'' and from many little things I was 
prepared for Nora's news. 

" Engaged again," said I in tragic tones. 
'* Well, if at the end of six months you come 
to me and want to be delivered, no more will 
I stand your champion. Once ought to have 
been enough for you,'' said L 

" Now, don't remind me of that wretched 
first engagement. Duchess." 

" No, I won't," answered I ; " and I will 
own that I am delighted with your conquest.'* 

Papa's gratification knew no bounds. 
Everard was a son-in-law after his own heart, 
honest, kind, and well educated. 

Aunt Maguire on hearing of the news 
sniffed up her nose as though she smelt a 
dead rat, or some equally unpleasant odour, 
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and I heard ** tea, tea," in low murmurs. 
Nora and Everard were supremely happy, 
however, and utterly oblivious of Aunt 
Maguire's sniffing. 

As there were no reasonable obstacles to 
this marriage, it took place in six months 
after they were engaged very quietly at the 
Embassy in Paris, We went previous to it 
to Paris to get Nora's trousseau. 

We often missed our mother in those 
days. We wanted to confide a hundred 
little things to her, and we wanted her truly 
sympathetic heart. Truly "mothers have 
God's licence to be missed." 

How I watched the pompous Worth eye 
my sister with half-closed, critical eyes, and 
pronounce her inwardly good with a grim 
nod I How he ordered his women hither and 
thither in search of fitting materials for this 
ange aux chevelures d'or ! He certainly did 
tout son possible well, and turned her out 
on her wedding day a perfect harmony in 
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^white and gold, the only gold being her hair 

-and jewels. 

What busy mornings we spent with Worth 
and others studying feminine attire ! What 
drives we had ! All came to an end, how- 
ever, and in the sunshine of a September 
morning in the Queen's room at the Em- 
bassy, where the yellow chairs and smooth- 
polished floor made Nora's white satin shine 
the fairer, she and Everard became one ! 

In the quiet evenings that followed Nora's 
wedding, though I hardly cared to confess it, 
I felt lonely and restless. Back at Touren, 
sitting near the great log-fire, with my father 
asleep in his big arm-chair on one side, and 
Aunt Maguire doing ditto on the other side, 
the hours crept very slowly, and I fell to 
dreaming of a possible future. The very 
waves, my old loves, seemed to beat in a 

'dead-alive way, as though half their heart 
had gone. I wanted something. Visions of 
a home of my own crossed my mind, shared 
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with a husband who would never grow cross. 
Like all Cinderellas, I wanted a Prince Charm- 
ing, somebody handsome and out of the 
common ; and a remembrance of my former 
lover came back to me. I viewed his charms 
afresh in my mind's eye, and thought he was 
very, very handsome, much nicer than all the 
men I had met with since. 

I had nearly lost my heart two or three 
times on my travels since I had known 
Douglas Murray, but a little, unknown, myste- 
rious something had always held me from 
giving all my heart. Just as I was beginning 
to care and nearly love a desillusion came,. 
in one thing — some important thing to me 
then — the hero was wanting, and straightway 
I forsook him and forgot him. Was it mag- 
netic attraction — ^who can say? — that drew 
me on those evenings to dream of Douglas ? 

Three weeks after all my dreams and 
mopishness vanished at the arrival of an 
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invitation from Everard and Nora to join 
them in Paris. The first express carried me 
to them, accompanied by my maid. The 
faster the express flew, the happier felt I. 
I was flying to Nora, and to enjoyments 
Nothing whispered : " And to your fate." 



CHAPTER VI. 



Our quarters were at the Hotel Bristol, and 
to that I wended my way in a creaking, 
rattling cab. Nora was there radiant to meet 
me at the top of the stairs. 

" Guess who is here ? " said she. 

" Who ? " questioned I wonderingly. 

" Douglas Murray. He is talking to 
Everard in the salon. Come in." 

And so we met again after three years. 

In looking at him I felt how much older I 
had got. He was the same, a little broader, 
but with the self-same manner. I from a 
child had become a self-possessed woman, 
entering the room and shaking hands with 
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him as he had never seen me do in our 
younger days. 

I felt that I was critical too. I took in 
everything, and calculated about him as I 
had never been wont to do. He looked cold 
and nonchalant because I was cold, and he 
was disappointed. He expected me to be the 
same jubilant child, but my trials had sobered 
me a little. 

How we change in three years' time, par- 
ticularly the female sex ! 

In a day or two, however, my shyness 
vanished ; I thawed, and began to be more 
talkative to Douglas. Then, looking at me 
and addressing Everard, he said — 

" I am glad now that I called. I thought 
as you were on your wedding tour I should be 
de trop. But one feels so lonely by one's self 
in Paris." 

" So am I glad," said Everard (who had 
only made his acquaintance through Nora, 
and liked him very much) heartily, " and as 
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it happens we shall be an even number, so 
you are doubly welcome." 

This remark made Douglas and me colour, 
though we should have been puzzled to find 
out why. 

Douglas was staying at Meurice's, but 
from the day he met us Meurice only saw 
him late at night and early in the morning, 
for the whole of his day was spent with us. 

Nora and Everard being very much ab- 
sorbed in one another, left Douglas and my- 
self to constant Ute-h-tites, At nights I 
would go over all his charms, and think what 
a stupid I had been to refuse him three years 
ago. Every day I gave in and acknowledged 
that the earth held no equal to him, and a 
hundred doubts assailed me as to whether he 
still thought me the same. In those three 
years had he seen anyone he loved better? 
The very idea was torture to me. The very 
knowledge that I loved him, that I had given 
my heart without will, without the asking, 
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made me wretched at times, and then I 
vented my misery by being wayward and 
cross to him. If he expressed a liking to 
see my hair down, as I had worn it long 
ago, and as I still did if I were tired at 
nights, though this small wish made me 
happy, I would instantly put my hair up in 
its usual knot. 

If, walking amid the green trees at St. 
Cloud, he alluded to other days, I turned the 
conversation aside to something else. Cer- 
tainly women are strange, for though to walk 
by him and be talked to by him was utter 
happiness, I fought against the surrendering 
of myself. 

I could not let him see that I loved him till 
he had told me that he still thought the same 
of me. What I had considered pretty before 
struck me in a new light. I felt dissatisfied. 
My nose seemed so long, my figure so big 
and heavy, and after doing up my hair in 
three or four ways I would give it an impa- 
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tient tug and say to myself, " Why, you are 
not pretty at all ; your face is so harsh and 
cold that he won't care to look at you more 
than he can help," and great heavy tears 
would drop down one after the other, and a 
terrible longing would arise in me to be petted 
and loved, but not for worlds could I have 
told Nora. No, if Douglas Murray did not 
care for me he might go away. I should 
break my heart, but no one would be the 
wiser ! 

Ah, foolish youth ! tormented by a hun- 
dred made-up fears that have no cause for 
existence. However smooth a love story is, or 
the course of it, there never yet was a man or 
maid who loved without feeling these un- 
necessary fears ! 

Poor Douglas was thinking that in the 
three years that had slipped past I had seen 
some more favoured lover. It was very evi- 
dent that I did not want him. Like all men 
he waited for a sign, and like all girls I would 
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not give it. So one day he announced his 
intention of leaving Paris. We had only 
been a fortnight together. 

^'Well," said Everard, "I am tired of 
Paris. Let us go to Lucerne, Nora." 

Nora was willing. 

'* And you, Duchess ? " 

" Yes," said I quietly. 

My heart had fallen on hearing Douglas's 
intention, and when Everard said, "Won't 
you join us, Murray?" the pit-pat of my 
heart might have been heard in the room, it 
went so fast and so loud. 

" It depends," answered Douglas, study- 
ing the carpet. "Til let you know to-night, 
Hartley." 

All day I felt feverishly unhappy. We 
drove and drove under the wide-spreading 
chestnuts of Montmorency. Nora and 
Everard babbled away contentedly, but 
Douglas looked ill-at-ease, and I saw nothing 
beautiful in all I had once loved, in the sun- 

H 
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shine and the bright crisp air^ or the red- 
brown leaves falling from the trees. 

We were to go to the opera that night 
Douglas left us at five, and I thought, " Of 
course he is getting leave from someone, or 
he is going back to her. Evidently I am no 
one in his eyes." 

Instinctively, on entering our hotel, I went 
up to the little wood fire, and, gazing into its 
cheery face, tried to gather comfort. I let 
my hair down, and got into a low, comfortable 
chair. Nora and Everard left me, and I was 
alone. I wanted to be alone. I wanted to 
make up my mind to look at things as I 
should have to look. It was no use always 
hugging a little hope in my breast ; I must 
face my future. I must make up my mind 
that, having once been offered good gifts, 
and having refused them, my chance of hap- 
piness was over in this world. 

I should have to live day after day, laugh, 
and go on with all my usual ways, and yet 
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have this awful, horrible weight on my heart, 
longing for someone who was indifferent to 
me. 

My woes got greater as I thought. I 
stood near the fire, and with streaming eyes, 
like Lot's wife, looked back on the Sodom I 
had left, had lost, with heart-breaking tears. 
The door opened, and I kept my face to the 
fire, thinking it must be the waiter, and not 
wanting him to see my tears. 

" I have brought you some violets from 
Monsieur Murray, Mademoiselle." 

" Put them on the table," said I, in a thick 
voice. 

When the door had closed I took the 
flowers and hurried up to my room. I was 
dressed in half-an-hour, and, knocking at 
Nora's door, said — 

" My headache is better. I will go to the 
Opera with you after all." 

'* That's right," said Everard. 

I hurried down to the drawing-room, and 
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found, as I expected, a tall form standing^ 
near the window. Somehow the violets had 
soothed me and done me good. 

" After all," thought I, " it is not his fault if 
he does not love me. I will give him some of 
his flowers and see what he says. '* Thank you 
for your lovely bouquet. Will you have a few 
from it for your button-hole?" said I timidly. 

To my surprise he got very white and 
said — 

" Well, I once took some flowers and kept 
them with hope as their meaning. Do you 
remember them ? " 

" Yes," answered I, in a low voice. 

'* As the hope has not come to much, I 
think if these are to be a second conge I 
will not accept them." 

I thought I was dreaming at first, and 
was too surprised to say anything, but the 
hurt indignation in his voice roused me. To 
think that he should dare be indignant when 
he had never told me he loved me ! My face 
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got scarlet, and I walked away without a word, 
but with a hurt look on my face that spoke 
volumes. It was the very best policy. I 
saw at once that he was beset by a world of 
new ideas. He was just coming up to me 
when Nora and Everard entered the room, 
and we sat down to dinner. He had taken 
the violets and put them out of sight. Nora 
and Everard saw there was something amiss, 
but pretended to see nothing. Douglas was 
pre-occupied, but kept fixing his eyes on me, 
utterly forgetful of the waiters' stares and 
Everard's hidden amusement. On our way 
to the opera it was the same, and really at 
last I felt as though I should be burnt up by 
his imploring steady glances ; but I looked 
obdurate. After the opera he took my 
cloak in a masterful manner, let Nora and 
Everard go out of the loge^ and then fasten- 
ing it under my chin said — 

" You must let me know now whether I am 
to go to Lucerne or not.*' 
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The tone breathed defiance, and for one 
moment I felt inclined to return tit-for-tat, but 
staring into my violets I said — 

" You are your own master and I don't 
think I know why you ask me whether you 
are to go or not" 

" Yes, you do know ; if I go there it will be 
as your husband." 

** Husband 1 " ejaculated I, forgetting my 
modesty, and looking up at him with childish 
fear in my eyes. 

*' Well, future husband," said Douglas 
suddenly laughing. 

" Oh ! " I breathed with comfort, but the 
smile in my eyes reassured him. 

We had to hasten after Nora and 
Everard, so Douglas contented himself by 
taking my arm in a taking-possession sort of 
way under his own, and conducting me to the 
carriage. Sitting side by side on our way to 
the hotel we were very happy, and in the 
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dark he held my hand tight as though he 
were afraid of letting me go. During our 
little supper our secret came out by Douglas 
suddenly saying — 

" Congratulate me, Hartley. I am taking 
your advice, and going to take unto myself a 
wife/' 

" Nonsense," said Hartley delighted. 

Nora of course hugged me and said — 

" I knew it would happen.'* 

" Well, you knew more than I did, and I 
have not been asked or proposed to at all,*' 
answered I. *' Anything more unromantic or 
brigand-Uke you never heard, Nora, than 
Douglas's proposal to-night," whereupon we 
all laughed, more because we were happy 
than because it was funny. 

*' So you are going to Lucerne ? " 

" Yes," said Douglas, *' but don't you think 
we ought to have the governor up for a day ? " 

This proposal met with agreement all 
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round. We sent off a telegram, and the 
next evening had papa rejoicing with us over 

■ 

my engagement. Love ! love ! how strange 
it is ! The world seemed a new place for 
Douglas and me. 



Etre deux sous an del d*azur, 

Quand tout chante quand tout rayonne, 
S'enivrer d'amour et d'air pur, 

£t tresser la mfime couronne. 



In those quiet evenings near the lake, on 
the lake, or over-looking the lake of Lucerne, 
how happy we were. Our life was a reflec- 
tion of Paradise, of the old Eden without the 
fatal tree or the serpent to beguile. Douglas 
told me that I should be his Beatrice, and 
lead him to Heaven, as Beatrice led Dante. 
He told me with tears in his eyes that my in- 
fluence made him long to be a purer and 
better man. He was sick of the attractions 
of his former life. He was a true Briton. 
He hated demonstration or show before any- 
one, but he loved me devotedly. In our 
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happiness we thought of a good future life in 
which we should walk hand-in-hand helping 
one another to be better. Douglas was not 
high-flown or perfect, but he was raised on a 
pedestal in my eyes, I loved him with an 
.adoring love, and our hearts were united. 



CHAPTER VII. 



After three weeks of blissful existence in 
Switzerland we all went to Touren, and there 
my engagement was formally announced to 
all our friends, and was, as is generally the 
case, a subject of rejoicing. 

Nora and Everard, after a week's stay, went 
to their new home in London, and Douglas 
went to arrange his affairs and see his mother 
(his only surviving parent). Douglas had be- 
come partner with his uncle after his father's 
death ; he had set to working hard and was for 
so young a man very wealthy. He was thirty- 
five. He had a beautiful home in shire, 

in one of the southern counties of England,. 
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and his mother lived with him. He came to 
see me about every three weeks for a Sunday^ 
and as the journey was tremendous for such 
short stays, he suggested that we had better 
be married soon. 

My father was loth to part with me as the 
twins were too young to be companionable ; 
but, like all young birds, I was willing to ga 
to my new home, and as no good and suffi- 
cient reason presented itself to us, we agreed 
to be married in July. 

Spring came, bringing with her the songs 
of birds, and the flowers came. The snow- 
drops peeped up, flowers that remind me of 
the Resurrection, coming suddenly with the 
first sunshiny days, after the long cold sleep 
of winter. The birds sang their love songs 
in the budding trees, and praised God, and 
we did too. The almond trees blossomed and 
all around us was glorious and bursting forth 
into a fresh new life. Then June came and 
the nightingales sang all night long. They^ 
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were not troubled with trade unions or a ten 
hours' Bill. They sang till they were weary 
and then sought their rest. 

And it came to pass that one June day 
Douglas and I walked hand-in-hand to all 
our old haunts to say " good-bye." I said 
" good-bye " to my mother's grave, and lay- 
ing my cheek on the cold white marble longed 
for her, and breathed a wish that at the end 
of my happy existence I might be laid to rest 
near her and Regy. I went to the old 
wooden bridge, the old dell, where on a 
wooden seat Douglas had carved our names 
together. But through all my '* good-byes " 
there ran no regret. I was so happy, and the 
future was full of Douglas. 

They dressed me in my bridal dress on the 
2nd of July, and put a riviere of diamonds on 
my neck — Douglas's gift. It was a splendid 
wedding, attended by the sun himself, great 
promiser of good luck, and a crowd of well- 
dressed people. Our little English church 
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was hung with red velvet, and all over 
were our initials in gold, *' A. and D. " inter- 
laced. There I, " Antoinette Seaton," signed 
my name away for ever, and walked down the 
aisle to the tune of the *' Wedding March " 
as Mrs. Douglas Murray. When we had 
reached the drawing-room Douglas took me 
in his arms, and after straining me to his 
heart, spoilt the tenderness by saying — 

'* Won't you be glad when all the humbug's 
over, httle wife?'' 

" Incorrigible boy," saiii I. 

'* Boy, indeed ! If you call me boy I shall 
dub you ' babs.' You are fifteen years my 
junior, remember," remarked my bran-new 
husband. 

''Oh, the congratulations and the speeches," 
went on Douglas. *' Gemini ! don't I wish we 
were in the express on our way to Paris ! " 

We got through them all, however ; but to my 
disgust Douglas entirely lost his head over 
his speech and forgot to introduce '* his 
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wife." What he said I could hardly make 
out, but I remember feeling deep chagrin 
that he had forgotten to mention the usual^ 
*' my wife." 

Everyone looked so beaming; even the 
horses, with their white favours, seemed full of 
pride and importance. Our long salon Louis 
XIV., with its beautiful paintings and lovely 
pale blue hangings, looked exquisite. We 
left amid ringing laughter, good wishes, 
showers of rice and old shoes. The rice got 
into our pockets and down our necks, and 
cropped up or dropped out for days after. 

We went to Paris, and there passed three 
weeks of unending pleasure. We drove, 
walked, talked, and laughed like two children, 
with an unthinking happiness that seldom 
comes twice in a lifetime. We went to the 
Bristol again because we had pleasant 
souvenirs of it. My childish airs and graces 
amused Douglas immensely, especially when 
I tried to adopt a few dignified married looks. 
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When I remember the lovely blue silk 
apartments at the Bristol, where I passed 
three weeks, one of the merriest young souls 
in Paris, I long for the beau revd over again. 
I used to troll forth the risqui songs after 
hearing them at the Vari6t6s with the greatest 
sang-froid imaginable. Beyond the taking 
air I knew nothing ; the words, or innuendoes, 
were Hebrew and Greek to me. 

After Paris we had a tour in the South of 
England. The lanes and quiet beauty of 
Devonshire enchanted me. Then the great 
red rocks on the coast were a wonder to me. 
I think I must have beamed happily on any 
passer-by on my honeymoon. One day when 
we had stopped at an old inn overlooking 
the vast plain of Salisbury, a gentleman, 
seeing my happy face, came up to the 
carriage and gave me a rose. I accepted it 
with a smile ; but when Douglas heard of it 
(he had been into the inn) he was as cross as 
a bear, called the stranger impudent (for- 
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tunately the stranger was not there), and 
told me not to accept things again in that 

childish way. 

" Cross-patch," said I ; " there was no- 
harm in it." 

But my little cross word was said with a 
smile, that always drew a returning one from 
Douglas. 

Late one night we got to Merlewood, our 
new home. All I could see of the outside of 
my home that night were a lot of little black 
turrets against a blacker sky, a large, old- 
fashioned courtyard, grey walls, and a low 
oak door studded with huge nails. In my 
young eyes it seemed heavy and forlorn, but 
when the large door fell back and I saw a 
hall gaily lit, the warm inviting look cheered 
me. We went up some brown oak stairs and 
into a large bare drawing-room, where there 
was an old lady sitting near a bow window. 
How many times had I pictured her, and how 
little she was like my fancy. Douglas's 
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mother smiled his smile and bade me welcome, 
and I loved her at first sight. I had been 
the receiver of long orations from Aunt 
Maguire as to how Mrs. Murray would 
destroy my domestic felicity, but I had 
sensibly turned a deaf ear to her prognosti- 
cations, and determined to love Douglas's 
mother for his sake. She had such white 
hair, deep blue eyes that looked bright and 
undimmed, and a kind though somewhat 
stern mouth. 

Next morning rose fair and bright, and I 
was up with the lark to have a view of my 
new home by daylight. 

" Now, Douglas, show me everything/* 
said I, and we saw all that there was to see, 
from kitchens to garrets, I chattering all the 
time like a small magpie. Merlewood stood 
on a hill, and down below in the hollow was 
our little home farm and fields of ripening 
com, and in the distance a lazy glistening 
river. I laughed at the rooks cawing sagely 

I 
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in the elms round the house ; they looked so 
funny. I found everything beautiful. 

We had long rows on the river, Douglas 
pulling and I lazily trailing my fingers through 
the water and green weed. We had merry 
lunches under trees, and long drives through 
wooded lanes, quiet evenings under the 
stars, sitting together on the terrace watch- 
ing the moon gleam through the dark thick 
elms. 

Old Mrs. Murray did not trouble us much. 
She kept to her old routine and lived in her 
own rooms. At dinner she joined us, and 
enjoyed our youthful chatter and our happi- 
ness. Sometimes she heard things we did 
not wish her to hear, and sometimes what we 
wanted her to hear did not enter her aged 
ossified aural construction. So long as the 
honeymoon lasted we kept from the faintest 
shadow of a quarrel. 

After a month of idleness at home Douglas 
returned to his every-day work, and went like 
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clock-work to his business. The days felt 
long then, and ennui, like the little rift within 
the lute, came. The household matters were 
not a great pleasure to me. I hurried over 
them as a disagreeable duty. 

I think the bringing up of girls is not what 
it should be in the present age. Most mothers 
are vastly wrong. Instead of setting their 
daughters a task every day of useful home 
work, they allow them to embroider tea- 
cloths, altar cloths, and thousands of other 
dainty things that are very pretty and legiti- 
mate work for spare time, but not the work 
upon which to ground a future housekeeper. 
Mothers who show their daughters the im- 
portance of knowing something about the 
management of a house now-a-days are the 
exception not the rule. 

Aunt Maguire had thought housekeeping 
beneath us. The housekeeper had done 
everything, anything like an hour spent profit- 
ably in the kitchen, or in superintending, we 
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had never dreamt of. The consequence was 
that my first attempts at housekeeping were 
a failure, and my first dinners atrocious. My 
mother-in-law weighed me in the balance^ 
and found me wanting ; ditto my husband. 

Without being " gourmands " men invari^ 
ably are the worse for bad dinners, and many 
a cross word arises from this homely fact — 3l 
bad dinner. Why should it be so ? In all else 
in life we expect people who take a post to be 
eminently fitted for it. Is it fair then that 
women, however young, should not be able to- 
accept the management of a household, and 
conduct it, and fill their position properly and 
well ; it is all very well for people to laugh and 
say experience is the best teacher, but it is 
only hiding an evil by a false excuse. Girls 
who marry ought to be ready and fit to reign 
in their respective kingdoms. Life is so short,, 
too, that we ought to avoid quarrels and 
bickerings on any subject. When one is 
ignorant, those under are so quick to take 
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advantage, and through one little fault there 
follows sloth, waste, dirt and many other 
evils. The weeds thrive so fast in this world 
— weeds in characters as well as in gardens. 

After a month of my rigime^ Douglas re- 
belled, and quietly but kindly informed me 
that there was room for improvement in my 
management, and thereupon we found we 
could differ ! Like all women I was unrea- 
sonable! My indignation knew no bounds 
when Douglas was stem. 

When two people marry, though the great 
bond of love unites them, that bond cannot 
do away with their different characters. Each 
one brings different ideas to bear upon one 
subject. They have both been trained and 
brought up in separate grooves, and if through 
the awful intolerance that is the besetting 
sin in extreme youth, they each want to lay 
down the law, there naturally follows war. 
In living together rooted characteristics 
suffer violent upheavings. Likes and dislikes 
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clash, and the climax of a hundred little 
matters bursts in a hot quarrel. I, an angel 
hitherto, showed a decided mulish obstinacy,, 
and the Old Adam cropped up in my hero, 
in the shape of an assumed indifference, and 
a large use of a half muttered short-clipped 
word such as my soul abhorred. 

All this too arose from Douglas saying — 
" Go to the mother, I can't tell you what to- 
do, but she's a manager if you like." 

This was the last straw ! Truly men, though 
much to be admired, lack tact ! A man with 
tact is a vara avis ; if he has it, he generally 
gets to be Prime Minister. Then when he 
manages a cabinet, a council, or diplomatic 
question that a woman would settle in half an 
hour, he is lauded, he is magnified, and is the 
admiration of all his sex ! But men are large- 
minded and have so much that we women 
have not. It was spite on the part of the 
fairy god-mother to withhold the little quality 
of tact at their birth ! She gave them so 
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many good things that when it came to the 
gift of nice perception, she wagged her sage 
old head and said, " No, Til stop there." 

Our quarrel was ratified however, and the 
breach was made up with loving promises. I 
went to the mother dutifully, and my lord 
promised on his honour not to use (if he 
could help it as reservation) a word of three 
syllables that reminded me of Satan, and hell, 
and red fire! I learnt to keep accounts 
better and to order a dinner with more taste, 
also to vary the menu. Our quiet life sped 
on and we were very happy. So happy that 
at times I thought this is not like the course 
of true love. 

" Oh, Douglas, we are too happy ! You 
asked me to marry you and I said *yes.' 
Papa said ' yes,' and all went smoothly. 
Not at all like a novel, was it? And you 
proposed so funnily," said I contemptuously 
(after securing him I could afford to twit 
him). 
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" Any way you understood fast enough," 
answered my husband, pinching my ears. 
*' What did you expect me to do, go down on 
my knees in an opera box ? " 

*' No," answered I. " I should have liked 
a balcony scene somewhere, like Romeo and 
Juliet and a nice silver moon, but I don't 
believe you could be passionate or look 
pathetic if you tried ever so." 

** Pooh ! " answered Douglas. ** I have 
got you. That is what I wanted. Leave 
moons and protestations to fools. Let's have 
a cigar in the billiard room and you come 
too." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Now as I want this to be a picture of real 
life, I must own, a little against my will, that 
we occasionally quarrelled again. Not any 
more, and not any less than most married 
people do. 

I think the first year of one's married life is 
by far the worst. When the second year 
comes round you generally each give way a 
little more or agree to think differently on 
many things. Patience grows in you more 
and tolerance hangs on to it. 

Where children come quickly, too, many 
little discords are harmonized. And you have 
not as much time to worry your heart out 
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over trifles. I wanted my husband to be for 
ever on a pedestal, but by degrees I found 
he had little faults that grated against me. 
He would pooh-pooh sacred things that I 
had reverenced, and often make me feel 
angry and hurt. I judged too quickly, too ;. 
we are apt to do so in youth. I hastily 
jumped to the conclusion that he had feigned 
to care for religion in order to please me,. 
before we were married. 

I did not reflect that a man rarely, if ever,, 
shows his deeper feelings. There is almost 
always a silent comer in his heart kept hidden 
from even his nearest and dearest. It is not 
in a man's nature to be as diffusive as a. 
woman. His religion is never brought forth 
by scolding or noisy exhortation ; on the con- 
trary all this hardens him. We ought to take 
more for granted that the truths he learnt at 
his mother's knee, the God and Heaven in 
whom he believed as a child, before he had 
heard or read Kant and other put-down-God. 
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philosophers, is still reverenced in a silent 
way, and thought of though never spoken of.. 
The matins in the High Church, the rituals,, 
the saints' days, the hundred-and-one small 
observances amongst the High Church clergy,, 
were abhorred by Douglas. He disliked the 
prostration before the altar, the bowing, the 
lifting up of the hands. To him all this- 
seemed too much show, a service of the out- 
ward man, not the heart. 

" But," said I, " there are some who wor- 
ship the better for these observances." 

*' Believe me," answered Douglas, '* it only 
appeals to their feelings. These High Church 
clergymen are Roman Catholics at heart ;. 
they only keep to the English Church be- 
cause of the loaves and fishes. The women 
who are always at these matins, vespers, and 
who are tied up with the clergy, are not the 
women who make happy homes or good 
wives. You can do your duty to God in your 
own household. It is a rage in our village,. 
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and I forbid your being smitten by the craze. 
Whether you are or not you shall not do as 
all your women friends do." 

So my multitudes of daily prayers in the 
morning sunshine, kneeling in our old parish 
church were prohibited. I had gone because 
I thought our household a trifle godless, and 
had prayed for my brand, Douglas, to be 
plucked from the burning. I prayed for him 
to think as I did. But I found Douglas could 
be master, and I no more wended my way 
across the fields in answer to the slow toll of 
St. Mary's bell. 

On Sundays I went to a little Low Church 
sanctuary, where there were no pretty coloured 
windows, and no lovely altar embellished with 
snow white flowers to feast my eyes on, but 
where the absence of a stretched-out Christ 
on brass crucifix framed on either side by 
golden candlesticks, agreed better with 
Douglas's frame of mind, where the ener- 
getic, open-faced clergyman bobbed up and 
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down to his several places erect and rapid^ 
with no slow gait and bending low of the 
figure. 

As the cold autumn days came on and the 
summer died, my heart fell a little too, and, 
like a surfeited child, I began to weary for 
something I had not got, and hardly could 
tell what the something was. I began to 
grow careless of how I looked tired a little 
of hum-drum existence, and a little irritated 
that Douglas should go on so systematically 
and contentedly with his business. So far we 
had lived quietly, refusing most invitations, 
but Douglas, noticing that I was taking 
forlorn airs, asked me if I would care to go 
out more. 

** Certainly,'' answered I briskly. 

From that time we went out unceasingly. 
Not always to grand entertainments, but any 
small excuse was enough in order to spend 
the evenings with friends. I was much ad- 
mired and liked amongst our friends, both 
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men and women. I danced, laughed, and 
talked nonsense, and was as gay as a butter- 
fly. My folly rose to the surface, and I let 
my better self with all my higher feelings go 
to sleep for the time being. It was a period 
of aberration. I forgot my poor brand. My 
High Church craze fled, and this unwearying 
craze for amusement came in its stead. The 
serpent tempted me, and I fell. I heard a 
voice say, *^ But your home-life — ^your hus- 
band, does he care for this ? " And the ser- 
pent said, "A year's pleasure, just a little 
gaiety will be so pleasant while you are pretty 
and young, ' et apres apres le deluge,' and 
all the hum-drum back again." 

So night after night Douglas was dragged 
from his fireside and quiet evening cigar. He 
would not let me go alone, but often remon- 
strated with me. Our home-life seemed 
utterly destroyed, and Douglas looked 
thoroughly saddened. I received a good 
deal of attention, and accepted it all with 
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^ay, careless demeanour. I never dreamt of 
the evil in the world ; I took all for what it 
seemed^ and had a good unshaken belief in 
those around me. 

Amongst our acquaintances was a nice 
young fellow called Paul Atwood. This 
aforesaid Paul brought me flowers, and paid 
me a good many compliments. I liked him 
because he was young and good-looking, and 
though he flattered me a good deal he never 
took any liberties. There was something in me 
that in spite of childishness kept familiarity off. 

Douglas was no dancer, and I of course 
was. So I left him to play whist or look on 
whilst I waltzed ad infinitum with joyful, 
willing feet. A rumour, however, got abroad 
that I was discontented at home; that 
Douglas was too quiet for me, and that I 
seemed far too pleased in the company of 
Paul Atwood. It is so easy to embellish a 
rumour ! so easy to take away a good name. 
We all live to find that truth out in life. 
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Douglas was told this rumour by a " fidus 
Achates," who was too honourable to leave 
him in the dark as to what people were say- 
ing. 

It was at a large county ball. I was 
dancing — dancing on the light fantastic toe, 
with Paul Atwood as partner, when Douglas 
came up to me, and in a determined low 
voice said he thought it was time to be going. 

"Just one more turn, Murray/' said Paul 
Atwood, with a conceited smile of assurance. 

" Duchess," said Douglas, " I am waiting 
for you." 

I saw by the thunder on his brow that 
something was wrong. 

" Pour une autre fois, Mr. Atwood," said I 
bowing with a smile, and we left. 

On our homeward way Douglas was very 
quiet, and when I asked him if he had en- 
joyed himself he answered " No " rather 
curtly. 

" Jealous," thought I, and drawing myself 
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away from him in an offended manner, com- 
posed myself for a snooze. 

When we entered Merlewood Douglas 
said — 

*' Come into the library, Duchess, I want 
to speak to you." 

I took a low chair near the fire, crossed my 
neatly-shod feet comfortably, and looked up 
into my husband's face with surprise. 

He was standing with one elbow against 
the oak mantel-piece, and from the way he 
was twisting a piece of paper in his fingers I 
saw that he was nervous. 

" I heard something to-night, Duchess, 
that completely upset me. It seems there is 
a rumour abroad that you are fond of Paul 
Atwood and are discontented in your home. 
Don't take the trouble to deny it. I know 
you are not fond of Atwood. I don't believe 
there is any truth in the rumour, but it is a 
blow to my pride that anyone should say such 
a thing of you — my wife. I feel there is so 

K 
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much truth in it, that outwardly your be- 
haviour has not been quite what it should 
be." 

" Oh, Douglas," said I in consternation, 
" how wicked people are." 

" No doubt," answered my husband, ** but 
women are foolish too. You are too impru- 
dent, and you are not worldly enough to 
weigh appearances, to remember how much 
people go by it in this world and judge from 
it. When I first married you you were con- 
tent to be satisfied with my society, and you 
liked home. Suddenly you have developed 
a craze for society. I feel restless and un- 
settled. I looked forward to a peaceful life 
of enjoyment, and I own I am disappointed. 
Perhaps I am selfish, but I longed for you to 
be happy in a quiet way. Before I met you I 
had a poor opinion of your sex, and your in- 
nocence and goodness gave me a different 
idea of women. You know that though I am 
not demonstrative I love you just as much if 
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not more than when I first married you. I 
am not jealous, but I do not like to see you 
contentedly passing every night of your life 
amongst other people. You have danced too 
much with Atwood, you have even flirted with 
him, with nothing more than childish enjoy- 
ment. I know you to be pure and good ; but 
other people do not know you as I do, and 
they judge others from themselves, or from 
their own experience of humanity. And you 
commit a hundred little imprudent things 
openly for the very reason that you have 
no arrikre pensie and all seems good to 
you.'* 

By the time he had launched half-way 
through his discourse my eyes had fallen. 
They were looking amid slow gathering tears 
into the fire. There, amid the dancing flames, 
1 saw my old and better self. All my good 
first resolutions leaped up and mocked me. 
I felt that all he had said was true, and 
1 loved him all the more because he had not 
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reminded me of how far I had fallen short of 
my intentions. - He had spared me in what he 
could. Heavy tears fell down my cheeks, 
no penitent Magdalen could have wept larger 
tears over her sins. 

Tears always played havoc with Douglas's 
stem demeanour. His stem, cold manner 
was sent to the winds and in its place came a 
great tendemess. I wept on his neck and 
vowed that I would do anything to please 
him. My love came back in full force, and I 
loved him as a man, not as a hero. 

After many protestations he asked me ta 
show the cold shoulder to Atwood. 

It was a hard task for me to seem unkind 
to anyone ; but I vowed that even if I had to 
be an icicle I would transform myself into one, 
and show people how unfounded was their un- 
just suspicion. 

" Let me own that I have been in the 
wrong, Douglas, but I never meant any 
harm," said L 
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" No, you are only young," answered 
Douglas ; " but now you will be more thought- 
ful." 

We sat long by the fire talking that night. 
We decided to travel for three months and 
enjoy ourselves in that way. 

Douglas's mother was away with her rela- 
tives in Scotland. 

'^ Well, where shall we go, Douglas ? " 

" Somewhere out of the beaten track," said 
my husband. "When can you be ready? 
In a week? " 

" Certainly," answered I joyfully. 

" Let us give a farewell dance. Duchess, 
and you will show me if you can keep your 
word." 

" Very well," said I meekly. 

We gave our dance, and without being 
abrupt I showed Mr. Atwood a different side 
of my nature. All the gay laissez-aller was 
gone. My manner, my gaiety, my smile, and 
my words had all suffered one night's frost. 
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The thin coating of ice that comes with the 
first rude breath of winter had touched me. 
That rude, cold breath was mis judgment. 
I never felt so eager to believe people after 
my awakening to a little of the injustice of 
life. I had a glimpse of the " behind the 
scenes " that runs side by side with our ex- 
istence, and it left a bitter comer in my mind. 
I need hardly say that Douglas was satisfied 
with my behaviour. He watched me, and in 
his eyes I read that his pride and his amour 
propre were vindicated in his own esthna- 
tion. 



CHAPTER IX. 



We settled that a tour through Italy would 
be pleasant ere we took to unbeaten tracks, 
and decided to call and see my father on our 
way South. In my old home I was warmly 
welcomed. Father had aged, Minnie and Kitty 
were grown, and Aunt Maguire was gracious 
and kindly. 

Poor Aunt Maguire had had a severe ill- 
ness. It had done away with her worst points, 
and had given her a hint that something be- 
side aristocratic blood and long pedigree was 
to be sought after in this world. In one of 
our talks she asked me if I did not envy Nora 
her two little girls. 
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" Oh, no," answered I. 

My answer was a fib, for deep down in my 
heart, whenever I saw Nora and her two girls, 
a great longing possessed me to be thus 
blessed. I had been married only eighteen 
months, however, and did not despair. 

At first when I was married I wished idly 
for children, for the fun of them, or the pride 
of them. Such wishes I verily believe are 
never granted. But afterwards the mother in 
me awoke, and I longed for a little Douglas, 
the guarding and making of whose life would 
make me a nobler woman. 

My father accompanied us to Venice- 
When we confided our plans to him, he 
begged us not to go to Greece, at least, not 
to go through the unknown and unfrequented 
parts. 

" Remember it is only a year ago," said 
he, " that the brigands got hold of a young 
Englishman, and murdered him for his 
gold." 
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But, like all young adventurous spirits, we 
laughed at his fears, and would have our 
way. 

Being lazily rowed in a gondola one night, 
-after my father's departure, a sad fit came 
over me. There was nothing to be seen but 
the dark water all around us, with large black 
buildings against an inky sky, and the figure 
of the gondolier, that looked like a silhouette 
on the background of night. Whatever 
passed us was silent, and stretching out my 
hand to Douglas, I said — 

" Let us turn back. This looks like the 
picture of the Styx with Charon ferrying over 
the souls to the infernal regions." 

" Good gracious. Duchess, what a morbid 
idea ! It is the want of the moon that has 
given you the vapours. It seems strange to 
rsee Venice without moonlight." 

" Yes," answered I quietly ; " let's go 
Jback." 

But there seemed a heavy cloud over my 
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spirits that I could not dispel. At last I told 
Douglas — 

" We are too happy, dear. In looking at 
other peoples' lives I always see something 
missing, and I have that feeling to-night that 
some day for me, too, there will be one link 
missing in my chain of happiness. Our love 
and our loved ones all seem uncertain here. 
I have not conjured this imaginary evil up, 
Douglas ; it has come to me to-night, and I 
cannot get rid of it. God knows I want to 
be happy, and I want to Hve a complete life 
with you and make amends. I want to show 
you that I can be the sensible and good 
woman you took me for. I have said good- 
bye to my silliness and vanity. It shall never 
stand in your way again.'* 

Douglas petted and caressed me, told me I 
was foolish and excited, and was talking non- 
sense ; but from the tender way in which he 
said it, I saw that he was disturbed at my 
vague foreboding. 
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Two months after I remembered my strange 
presentiment of sorrow, and thought it was a 
warning that I had misunderstood. We left 
Venice, and in other scenes I forgot all about 
my foreboding, and we were intensely happy. 
We went to Florence, Naples, and Rome ;, 
we were going to prolong our trip, and had 
spent two months in Italy. 

It was spring, and borne on the first soft 
spring winds came the message of a hope 
that had lain so near and so long at my heart. 
It seemed as though the happy swallows re- 
turning to their last year's eaves under gabled 
roofs, in loved English lanes, in wheeling 
above our heads, whispered to me that my 
son was coming. The very Neapolitan violets, 
large and dewy, spoke to me of mysterious 
coming joys. The whole world smiled a new 
smile of joy and gladness, and my heart was 
in bliss. Douglas rejoiced in my happiness 
too. In a hundred little kind and thoughtful 
ways I saw that he was glad. 
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We crossed from Brindisi to Valona, went 
across Turkey in a straight line till we came 
to the Pindus range — the great Tambour 
chain — till we saw nothing but the classic 
outline of its dark, rocky heights against 
the deep blue sky. We went over it, travel- 
ling in a carriage, of course, and took 
our day's journey just as we willed. Some- 
times we stopped at a village situated at 
the foot of a mountain peak, or sometimes 
we went on and on till the stars shone above 
our heads, and all around was wrapped in 
silence. 

I can but feebly describe the beauty of the 
miles of oliveyards and vineyards as we saw 
them in the pale moonlight and in the 
dazzling sunshine. There were acres and 
acres of fruit land' too, orange-trees, citrons, 
melons, figs and pomegranates. What a 
delicious scent came from the forests of pine 
trees, borne on the quiet evening wind. We 
went through numerous valleys, and passed 
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many solitary mountain peaks, and all around 
us was a land flowing with milk and honey 
like the Canaan of old — a fit birth-place for 
heroic deeds and famous bards. And the 
Grecian race ! They know not what the word 
inferiority means. They are living statues of 
old Grecian art, with the hereditary stamp of 
freedom on their brow and in their frank, 
fearless gaze. Their motto ought to be 
" Liberte, Egalite, and Fratemite," for it 
lives in their hearts with ten thousandfold 
more strength and reality than in the breast 
of the Frenchman. The Greek are simple in 
tastes and habits, and kindly in disposition. 
We judge them too easily from the scum of 
the nation that floats away to foreign sea- 
ports to where there are birds of a feather. 
If we judged the Greek at home, we should 
find them a model of patriotism and con- 
tentedness. 

I feel that I but poorly express the beauties 
of the fertile plains of Phocis and Boeotia- 
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through which we went ; but abler pens than 
mine have done it. 

One June day we got to Carriplitza, a 
small village near Livadostra, overlooking 
the halcyon sea. We were on our way to 
Athens. We had braved the dangers of the 
mountains and of the deserted inland roads, 
and we had been intensely happy. Our little 
inn overlooked the Bay of Livadostro. It 
was an infinity of blue ; blue sea and bluer 
sky, and little white houses all along the 
coast. The dark green trees abounded, too, 
and rich vegetation. Large cactus leaves 
spread themselves out in the sunshine, 
crowned with here and there a blood-red, 
blooming flower. The bright colours and 
balmy air intoxicated me ; the heat was great, 
and not a breath of wind moved the trees 
outside. The very waves lapped over one 
another lazily. I was in a lounge on the 
terrace, watching the lovely outside world, 
and by degrees the waves seemed to go 
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rslower and slower, and the swish sounded 
farther and farther away, till I heard it no 
more. I was away in a world of dreams. 

When I awoke the sun was setting. I had 
awakened suddenly, dreamily, feeling strangely 
that two dark serpent eyes were on me* I 
thought I was dreaming still, when, look- 
ing down below the verandah, I saw part of 
a face, and the eyes of my dream reflected 
in a southern man's features. The verandah 
overlooked the road, and was just low enough 
for a man to look in over the top. I had to 
rub my eyes to make sure that I was not 
dreaming ; but though the man had turned 
away, his figure and all were real, and I knew 
that he had been watching me. 

For the first time since our journey had 
begun I felt nervous. I looked round quickly 
for Douglas, and went into the room, expect- 
ing to find him on the sofa, but he was not 
there. On the table I found a note scribbled 
in pencil — 
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" You are asleep, so I will not disturb you.- 
I leave this to let you know that I am going^ 
for a walk to the hill you can see from the 
bedroom window. Perhaps there I may get 
some fresh air. It is stifling here. 

'' Douglas." 

I went back to the verandah to watch the 
sunset. It was a sunset after Turner, and 
absorbed my attention. The clouds looked like 
floating golden smoke, and below were more 
heavy crimson and yellow clouds forming 
a mountain ridge of pure red and gold that 
seemed like a guardian chain round an un- 
known Eldorado. When the sun dropped 
suddenly as if overpowered by fatigue with 
his day's work, I went indoors and soon had 
the lamp lit to cheer me, for the shadows 
grew grey and black suddenly. There is no 
gloaming there. 



CHAPTER X. 



Night crept on, the shadows grew darker 
and darker. I strained my eyes from the 
bedroom window to see if I could catch one 
glimpse of a tall, dark figure plodding on the 
road home to me, but I could see none. I 
grew strangely uneasy, and against my will 
kept remembering the two dark eyes. In vain 
I tried to think that my hair might have 
roused the man's curiosity for a moment, 
as it had done amongst the peasant people 
who had compared it to the silk of the silk- 
worm (remarks that translated to me by our 
coachman had amused me during our drives) , 
but the remembrance brought me no comfort. 

L 
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Night came on, I delayed dinner. The 
hours dragged like slow creeping tortoises 
on leaden feet. Nine and ten struck, and 
still Douglas did not come. The good people 
of the inn fretted and wondered what had 
happened to milord — their only idea of a 
rich Englishman being a milord. 

*' So unlike him," the landlady muttered, 
thinking, no doubt, of her own truant hus- 
band who lurked out at nights occasionally 
longer than was necessary or pleasing to her. 

" So unlike him," muttered my heart be- 
tween its heavy, miserable beats. 

I must mention that we had been at 
Carriplitza a week. Mazza, our landlady, 
talked to me in a jargon of Romaic and 
French picked up in her youth when she had 
lived in a seaport, and met with the French 
tongue in commerce. She was a kind, good 
soul, and in my trouble I clung to her as 
a real friend. She begged me to lie down 
when midnight came, saying that she would 
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watch near me and be on the alert for foot- 
steps. She tried to give me hope, say- 
ing that Douglas might be sleeping at the 
top in the guide^s hut on the hill, but my 
heart sank lower and lower with dread as 
the night crept on. Could Douglas have 
fallen down the uncertain rocky path, or 
worse, had the brigands taken him. Mazza 
assured me there were no brigands, but I 
could not sleep, and I suffered through a 
hundred vague fears. Still I watched by 
the window, and soon heard by poor worn- 
out Mazza' s breathing that she was asleep. 

Whilst I was looking at the sleeping figure 
the bolt of the window creaked and slid back 
as if by magic, a pair of dark eyes burnt into 
mine, and without a cry of fear or warning I 
fainted. When I came round from the first 
fainting fit I had ever experienced I was not 
drowsy or weak, but felt alert and strong, and 
quickly grasped all my surroundings. I had 
felt nothing of how I was lifted, but I knew 



I 
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that I was being rapidly driven in a closed 
carriage, and that opposite me was the figure 
of a woman. I felt I was being stolen. 
Preposterous as the idea seemed at fii^st, 
I knew it was true. I began to scream and 
call out " Where am I going/' then rennem- 
bering that the woman opposite me was 
a Greek, I said it in French ; but to all 
my questions she was mute. I tried to say 
something in her own language, but I could 
not, and an icy despair settled on me. I 
calmed down ; I tried to think, to settle what 
I could do, but my head seemed in a whirl, 
and I could not control my tears. The 
woman still looked indifferent. Oh why, 
why had I not tried to master a few simple 
sentences in Romaic, but the words I had 
heard and repeated at times had floated 
from my remembrance, the creature evi- 
dently had never heard French like Mazza. 
We drove and drove, and I felt it was 
all up hill. At last we stopped and two 
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figures jumped from the box seat of the 
carriage ; one advanced to the horse's head, 
and one advanced towards me. It was the 
man who had watched me from the verandah. 
There, with the first grey light of dawn 
around us, I saw his great gleaming black 
eyes. 

Good God ! into whose hands had I fallen I 
was my first thought ; losing my presence of 
mind I ran with the speed of the wind down 
the road we had come, but I was soon 
caught, and, without being roughly handled, 
was carried the rest of the way. 

When we stopped we were in front of 
what seemed like a fortress, a round tower 
built on a rock facing the winding road and 
the sea. Down below I heard the waves 
dashing faintly against the rocks. We were 
high, high up out of sight and sound of 
the world. A long word passed through 
the key-hole, and the huge door fell back. 
When it closed the clang sounded like my 
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funeral knell. I felt that on entering that 
threshold I left hope behind me. My tears 
froze in my heart and in my brain, though 
a hundred words rose to my lips I could 
not utter one. An iron belt tightened, 
tightened round me — ^an iron belt of agony 
and impotence. Through all my sorrow and 
horror I felt that no prayers would touch 
my captor. I prayed to God, but He did 
not listen. The door closed, and I was shut 
in. We were in a wide courtyard, and all 
around was this yellow, Moorish tower, but 
above my head was the grey dawning sky. 

The man disappeared, giving an order to 
the woman. She pulled me and motioned to 
me, and mechanically I followed her. 

I was put in a long, low room, hung with 
tapestries and bright colours. All around 
were beautiful things, and a bed, and the 
brown polished floor shone so that I might 
have seen my face in it had I knelt down. 
One window let the light in, and that window 
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looked on to the court-yard from whence I 
had come. I took every minute particular in 
with a curious dull understanding, and a calm- 
ness that astonished me. It was only when 
the woman, pointing to the bed, went out, and 
locking the door after her left me alone, that 
I shrieked and sobbed. And the sound of my 
own voice, giving out sharp, short, agonizing 
cries, made me shiver with fright, and dimly 
wonder if I were going mad. 

Alone, alone in this terrible uncertainty, 
a hundred voices called out and mocked me 
from the dark comers in the long room. God 
felt too far off. I felt forgotten, cast away, 
mad with terror, sorrow and longing. 

Exhaustion followed my weeping and lamen- 
tations, and unbidden and unlonged-for sleep 
stepped in and soothed me to unconscious- 
ness. When I awoke the sun was streaming 
n madly. I thought of the sapphire sea and 
the little fishing boats at Carriplitza ; of all 
the world beaming with light and life, and of 
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my own heart, my own existence cut off, shut 
in with darkness and dread. Could a just 
God be living and let this thing be ! 

Oh, my lost Douglas, my lost happiness, 
my own awful, uncertain fate, I felt nearly 
a madwoman again ! I was roused from my 
weeping and prayers by the entrance of the 
man with the evil eyes, and saw in the broad 
daylight that he was a gentleman from his 
bearing and his dress. 

With dishevelled hair and streaming eyes, 
I stood the very picture of the Slave, and 
I should have thought so much repugnance in 
my features would have given him a distaste 
to look on me, but the man came forward and 
touched my hair. His touch thrilled me with 
the greatest horror. I sprang away from him 
and said fiercely, '' What do you want ? " but 
he shook his head. I tried Italian and then 
fell back on French ; this he understood quite 
well. And talking gently and soothingly, as 
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to a child, he said he wanted me for his wife. 
My blood tingled ii) all my veins. 

''But I am married/' said I, with a burst- 
ing heart at this new side of the picture. 
'^^ Can you not see ? Do you not know that I 
am another man's wife. Look, look,'* said I, 
frantically pointing to my wedding ring. 

'* Yes, yes, I know,'' said the man with a 
5mile that drove me wild. 

*' Kill me," answered I, '' kill me, but leave 



me." 



I did not shout. My despair made me feel 
a strange, sudden quietness. I felt like a 
murderess, ready to kill the man. Never had 
I experienced such feelings. Never had I 
believed it possible for a good woman to feel 
thein. I had had many suppositions of agoniz- 
ing deaths, but never in my wildest ideas had 
I imagined or pictured a fate so awful as the 
man's words had suddenly conjured up. Tor- 
ture seized me. I paced the room wildly as 
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one demented, and every now and then I saw 
something like a dead face. I felt ready to 
bite — in fact I felt that my reason was hang- 
ing by a thread, that perhaps in one moment 
I should be still a living body, but without 
soul, without will, and without intelligence.. 
The horror of this heightened my fears. I knew 
then that one slight shock, one last straw 
would bring the climax. I turned like a wild 
beast at bay, and eyed my tormentor, and as 
I looked he went from me. Perhaps the des- 
pairing, menacing gaze had frightened him. 
The woman brought me food, and I took a 
little, and then she left me and the silent hours 
went on. Evening crept on, and after bringing 
me more food she lit the lamp and arranged all 
for my comfort, always silent, and looking at 
me with curiosity and wonder blended. That 
night a terrible temptation came to me. It 
had been urging me all day since my inter- 
view at mid-day. I thought of all the in-^ 
stances I had read of, where evil men showed 
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pity, and I could not remember once ever 
having seen that the man in question was 
touched, or having read of his relenting. The 
moon illumined the room, and looking up into 
its cold, hard face, I thought it leered back at 
me. *' No hope, no hope," echoed around me 
in the stillness. 

High on the wall, as if put there for my 
temptation, hung a small bright dagger. My 
heart beat as I noticed it for the first time 
amid my restless pacing up and down the 
room. Satan whispered, ** Take it, put an 
end to your life. No miracles will happen 
now. That evil man will kill your soul, your 
purity, and none can help you here. Your 
God is deaf to your prayers." I mounted 
a chair and unfastened the dagger. It made 
a grating sound that prevented my hearing a 
slight noise in the comer of the room. The 
blade flashed silvery bright in the moonlight 
as I looked at it. No horror seized me. I 
wondered how I should use it, and if I should 
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-die quickly when its blade rested in my heart. 
I looked around outside, to have a farewell 
look at the court-yard. It brought to remem-r 
brance no sweet memories, only my misery. 
I was holding the dagger tightly in my hand 
when the door opened, and with three quick 
steps the man with the evil eyes was be- 
fore me. He snatched the dagger from me 
and said — 

" Would you indeed kill yourself, I thought 
you were only threatening ? " 

*' Yes," said I, " I would rather die than 
be your wife." 

" Bah ! " said he, shrugging his shoulders, 
" calmez vous—je vous quilt e/' and went out 
again. 

Looking round the walls, I saw on one 
5ide a small opening in the wall. It was a 
little square slit, and evidently slid back with 
a spring, and I had been watched from there I 
When I was alone with the night again I 
thought of what I had just been on the point 
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of doing, and remembered how awful an act 
it was. 

Memories of my old good associations 
came across my mind, souvenirs of my good 
and holy mother and of the God I had 
believed in from my youth, and, falling on 
my knees, I thanked God that I had been 
saved from committing a deed that would 
have for ever blotted out all hope of a here- 
after spent in Paradise. I had tried to think 
that my extenuating circumstances would 
have saved me, but the teaching of my early 
years forced itself upon me, and told me that 
I must believe in God and put my trust in 
Him, and not do evil that good might come 
of it, for evil will bring its own reward, and 
good cannot come from it. With my tear- 
stained face turned to the Heaven in which I 
trusted anew, I fell asleep, and dreamt that 
near me there was a stretch of bright golden 
sand, and on that plain I stood free once 
more. 
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When I awoke my heart was strangely 
light. I felt as though an angel had kissed 
me in my sleep, and carried away my burden. 
For the first time since my captivity I at- 
tended to my body. I brushed my hair and 
looked in the glass. I saw an older-looking 
face, but with the unrest and agony gone 
from my eyes. I felt clothed and in my 
right mind. I would wait. 

The key turned in the lock, but instead of 
the woman entering it was the man, and he 
gave me my breakfast. 

** Where is the servant ?*' said I, surprised 
at myself for asking the question so quietly. 

*' She has gone to the town on an errand," 
answered my captor, letting his eyes rest on 
anything but my face ; and then I noticed 
the restless, active expression in their sinister 
depths, that sent all my quietude to the winds 
again. In the impulse of the moment I 
jumped up, and, throwing myself at his feet, 
burst into a violent fit of weeping pitiable to 
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behold. The man tried to raise me, and, 
finding his presence only made me worse, 
went from the room. 

All my fears redoubled. I forgot my 
prayers and faith, and my terror swallowed 
up all presence of mind. I felt the madness 
of agony and doubt coming faster and faster, 
overwhelming all control, and killing thought 
by a hundred vague and terrible suppositions 
again. I kngw by the woman* s face that 
she was a slave to her master. Why had she 
gone, and for what purpose? my heart re- 
peated everlastingly. My mind and my 
head were in a whirl. I felt devoured by 
an almighty fear ; and amidst this turmoil, 
this madness in my mind, there swept over 
me an agony of self-pity that I should die 
there with no soul to save or help me. 

I remembered my warning presentiment at 
Venice. Oh, Douglas ! Oh, my lost happi- 
ness ! My very purity ! Was it all to be 
known no more, no more ? Why had I ever 
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left Venice? I wanted my young life; I 
clung to it. Above all, I prayed for escape 
from this uncertainty, this doubt that perhaps 
something worse than death awaited me. 

At mid-day my meal was pushed inside,, 
and the door closed again. Then, in the 
afternoon, from my window I saw the master 
and four other great, tall men go out. From 
previous observation I knew that only one 
man was left behind. Soon after I heard the 
splash of oars. An intense stillness reigned, 
and the very quiet acted on my vibrating 
nerves and stilled them. I fell to wondering 
what these men were. Were they brigands 
or pirates? The sun was setting, and all 
was still. Just as the darker shadows were 
enveloping the fortress on the side I could 
see from window, when the sky was turning 
leaden grey, and the corners in my room were 
lost in darkness, I heard a stealthy pit-pat 

along the corridor, a cautious tread that came 
nearer and nearer ! 
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I stood Straight and erect, hardly daring to 
breathe, with great cold drops of perspiration 
standing on my forehead. Oh, fearful sensa- 
tion ! I thought my hours were numbered I 
They were coming to kill me suddenly! 
Nearer and nearer came the tread, and before 
my door someone stopped, turned the handle, 
and finding the door locked, unlocked it 
hastily. All else had been slowly and cau- 
tiously done. The last movement of unlock- 
ing the door was done rapidly, and when the 
door opened with a brisk movement there 
peered in, not the woman attendant, or the 
brigand left behind, but Mazza, my old friend, 
my ci-devant landlady. The terror in her 
eyes kept me silent, or I should have 
screamed with surprise, and excitement, and 
thankfulness. 

She motioned me to follow her example 
and take off my shoes, and I did so. Then 
she turned and bade me follow her down the 
corridor. We went so softly that not a 

M 
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sound echoed from the fall of our steps. 
Down, down she lead me by a flight of stone 
stairs to the kitchen, where one low window 
let in the light. Looking through the win- 
dow I beheld the long stretch of sand I had 
seen in my dream. Even amid my danger I 
paused to look, lost in consternation and 
wonder ; but Mazza quickly took up a large 
cord she had brought and put it round me, 
then told me to hasten and climb up the sill. 
I got into the deep embrasure of the window, 
and Mazza pushed the window open slowly. 
It creaked. That was the only noise we 
made, and it echoed with threefold force in 
our frightened imagination ; but the noise 
aroused no sleeping demon. All was de- 
serted, silent, and dead in the house. We 
heard nothing. 

Slowly and carefully Mazza let me down. 
The window was no height from the ground. 
I could have jumped, but my deliverer had 
planned this way for fear of noise. I soon 
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touched terra firma. Then Mazza followed 
with a leap, and we began running silently 
and rapidly across the soft sand. Every now 
and then I looked back fearfully as I ran, 
feeling as a deserter or a convict must feel 
wrhen he is escaping, and fearing that the 
next moment he will hear the death-shot ring 
out in the air. Every glance showed me the 
yellow fortress against the sapphire sky 
farther from me, and all around was sand, 
sand, sand. 

After half-an-hour*s run we got to a ridge 
of rocks. I leapt from one to the other with 
the agility of a mountain deer. Behind the 
rocks was a long, winding road, and close 
under the shelter of their friendly dark-blue 
heads was a little covered cart. Peering out 
from the cart was Mazza^s son, whose face 
was full of anxious fear. 

We got in, and the horse plunged forward. 
I saw the yellow dust rise in clouds around 
us, felt the swaying motion of the little cart 
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as it rushed on, and then knew no more for 
some time. 

Mazza afterwards said that she thought 
the terror and excitement had killed me, for I 
fainted, and looked so white and stiff. 

When I came round the cart was rushing 
still madly on, and above my face was Mazza 
praying wildly and wringing her hands. They 
dared not stop for water, so on we went, but 
the very motion that she feared so for me 
brought me my keenest remembrance, that 1 
was being saved, carried away from the jaws 
of my destroyer. When I smiled she felt 
reassured. 

. When I remembered the last two days that 
had seemed in duration like a lifetime, hours 
and minutes that had each seemed an eter- 
nity, oh, how thankful I was ! I was saved 
from the horrors and the terrors of the last 
two nights, and I could think no further. 

" We are going to the sea," said Mazza, 
*' to take a boat to-night to Corinth." 
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Then I awoke from my serene state. 

" But my husband, Mazza, my husband ?" 
cried I. 

'* We must go," answered Mazza. ** Dear 
lady, your husband will join us. If we do 
not go we shall be taken badk again." 

And this last possible fate persuaded me. 
I was terrified of being caught and carried 
back to endure the horrors I had done for the 
last three days ! 

I slept soundly in the fisherman's boat, and 
in the morning, after eight or ten hours at sea, 
we anchored in the Bay of Corinth. There 
Mazza went to an inn, and leaving me for an 
hour to rest, betook herself out into the noisy 
streets. She was back in an hour, bearing 
with her some large parcels of clothing. 
For the first time I asked her why she was 
dressed in a peasant's dress. 

''That was to save you," said Mazza. 

"Yes, tell me all about it, Mazza," an- 
swered I. 
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And she told me how she had disguised 
herself as a fruit-seller and gone up to '' The 
Pirate's Rock," and waited till all the mea 
had gone out. She had found a little door 
open beneath the kitchen, and had crept in. 
Over the gateway was the one man left in 
charge, in a little room, where he was no 
doubt watching for his companions' re- 
turn. 

" And who are they, Mazza ? " said I. 

" Well, the owner of the Pirate's Rock, as 
they call the fort you were in, is called Count 
Nekreo. He settled there about ten years 
ago, when the brigands were hunted out by 
the soldiers from the mountains. He is rich, 
and people trust him. He is a Wallachian, 
and beyond these men whom he brought with 
him, and the woman attendant, no soul ever 
enters their gates, and to all inquisitive 
questions the woman, or the men when they 
are asked, return no answers. But many a 
fisherman hints that Count Nekreo is a pirate,. 
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and that on bright moonlight nights they see 
his skiflf turning into the little bay below the 
Pirate's Rock. They dare not tell, because 
they would be killed. If ever a man is found 
dead on the lonely road between Carriplitiza 
and Aggritto, along the coast, we know that 
he has been killed, so that he may never live 
to tell of what he has seen in walking home 
in the moonlight on the sea-shore. My son- 
in-law is a fisherman at Aggritto, and has 
told me of many of Count Nekreo's doings 
at the fair there — of how he tried to get a 
bride, and how she ran away two years ago, 
and was found dead, two days after her flight, 
murdered in her bed, and no one knew how 
or by whose hand. 

" When I missed you on Sunday, when I 
remembTered what you had told me of the 
dark eyes, and heard that Count Nekreo had 
been inquiring over his meal who you were, I 
knew that he had stolen you. When I awoke 
and found you gone, you do not know what I 



' 
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suffered. I vowed by all the saints in Heaven 
that I would try and find you." 

" Where was Count Nekreo on Sunday ? " 
" He had come to the town for the day, 
and taken his lunch at our inn. He often 
does," answered Mazza. 

" I walked over those sands," said Mazza, 
*' I listened to their movements all day. I 
heard them unlock that small door, which is, 
no doubt, a cellar where they conceal their 
plunder and smuggled goods, and my heart 
jumped with joy when I heard the tramp of 
the man's foot as he ascended to the part of 
the fort overlooking the sea. When the 
splash of the oars got fainter and fainter I 
went in. All was silent, all was deserted, and 
I found you. I left my fruit in the kitchen, 
seeing that the woman was out and not to be 
feared, and felt all the doors in the corridors. 
I ktiew yours would be locked, and by God's 
grace I found you." 
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*'Yes, Mazza, good, kind Mazza, I shall 
never forget you to my dying day." 

When our talk was over Mazza unfastened 
her bundles and dressed herself in ladylike, 
sombre clothes. Then she went in search of 
her son, and when we had partaken of a good 
meal we walked down to the harbour. 

" But, Mazza," said I, '* where are we going 
in this large steamer ? " 

*' To Athens," said Mazza. 

My ideas were vague. Somehow my 
thoughts could not puzzle about the geo- 
graphy. I did not notice, either, that Mazza 
was ill at ease and answered hurriedly. 

** Have you got money, Mazza ? " 

*' Yes, dear lady. I took some of my own 
and all yours." 

" I am glad of that," answered I, " for I 
shall need it. I am going to the Consul, 
and am going to have a search made for my 
husband." 
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" Yes/' said Mazza, meekly. 

We went on board, and after four days' in- 
cessant steaming along the blue sea my sus- 
picions were aroused. 

" Mazza," I said, " we are not going to 
Athens. Where are we bound for ? " 

Though she had saved me, there was a 
world of reproach in my voice and in my 
heart. How could I go farther away from 
Douglas ? 

Then, amid tears and protestations, she 
said that we were bound for Taranto. 

" Dear lady, if we had stayed anywhere 
near Carriplitza we should have been pursued 
by Count Nekreo. He might have saved you, 
but we should certainly have been murdered. 
He would have taken his revenge, and your 
life would have been, against your will, just 
what he wished it to be — in his power. Be- 
lieve me, you do not know him, and you do- 
not know in what dread they hold him all 
round Carriplitza. No one would have put 
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forth a hand to save you. We should have 
been delivered up to our pursuers. Someone 
would, from fear or for money, have told of 
our whereabouts. I was obliged to run far 
away." 

As Mazza made me understand all this in 
her broken jargon, amid tears and sobs, I felt 
what she said was gospel truth. 

I remembered Count Nekreo's half-savage,, 
fierce appearance, and I knew that no implor- 
ing prayers for pardon or mercy would ever 
stay his hand from a deed he had set his 
heart on. No scruples dwelt in that iron 
character. He had wild gipsy blood in his 
veins, and from his youth no doubt had lived 
and grown amid deeds of blood and violence- 

On, on, on we went through the gulf of 
Patras and into the Ionian sea. I was 
plunged in deepest dejection. Now that fears 
for myself were over Douglas's fate was ever 
before my eyes. All my life passed before 
me, the mistakes I had made I exaggerated a 
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hundredfold. Perhaps God was punishing me 
for my discontent. But the punishment had 
come too late. 

My sorrow's crown of sorrow was in re- 
membering how I had vowed to live a life 
devoted to Douglas's happiness. And this 
blow had fallen, crushing me, and shattering 
all my peace of mind. No wind moved the 
blue sea, no ripples swept the gulf of Tar- 
anto, and the heat was intense. 

Our steamer anchored in the harbour, and 
I prepared to leave it with Mazza. I followed 
her with slow, lagging steps ; but that night, 
urged by an impending evil that seemed 
wrapped round me, I roused myself from my 
absorbed and silent mood, and taking pen, 
paper, and ink, wrote a full account of all my 
trouble, sorrow, and loss to my father. With 
the last stroke of my pen, while " Duchess" 
was shining in fresh inky letters before my 
«yes, I went off into a raving, delirious fit. 

Mazza sent for the doctor, who pronounced 
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my illness to be a low fever that must have 
been hanging on me for a few days unknown 
to us. 

The next morning when my letter, posted 
by Mazza, was winging its way to Normandy 
with the express, I was lying, and the sun 
shining into a little room smiled on my un- 
conscious face. For days I lay in an apathe- 
tic, powerless condition. Mazza took care of 
me day and night. 

The little dark-eyed doctor said the heat 
might have brought on this fever, but he 
could not understand the lack of vital force^ 
the strange inanimate condition in which I 
lay, and Mazza was obliged to say that some- 
thing was on my mind. 

*' She will die if she does not get rid of it,**^ 
answered he. 

This was a fortnight after our arrival at 
Taranto, and lying with my eyes open I heard 
this. I was strangely weak ; but there sud- 
denly came to my mind the fact that if I died 
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no one would find my husband, and I felt con- 
vinced more than ever that he was alive some- 
where. 

" No, Mazza, I shall not die." 

I spoke in English, and though she did not 
understand she knew that I was speaking 
with intelligence. A sudden smile spread 
over her features, and she went out of the 
room. In illness we generally lose all eager- 
ness and power of surprise, so that when on 
hearing someone come into my room a mo- 
ment after, and on looking up saw my father, 
I was not greatly moved or astonished. 

A great sense of rest and comfort came to 
me. I did not care to know how he had come 
all the hundreds of miles from Normandy. It 
was enough to feel that he was near me; 
father who had always set crooked things 
straight for me in my younger days. He had 
come to set this all-important one straight in 
my life and I was glad. 

My own voice sounded strange and un- 
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familiar in my ears as I said '* Father, I am so 
glad you have come," and with a great sigh I 
fell into a quiet, long, long sleep. When I 
awoke I at once asked for my father and he 
came to my bedside. 

And I was well enough to feel my unrest 
again, my never-ending trouble over my hus- 
band. When I said " Father, we shall find 
him," to my surprise he broke into an agony 
of weeping, and my little room sounded with 
the awful piteous echo of a man's hard sobs. 
The sight of me, his once joyful daughter, be- 
reft of strength and happiness, looking up at 
him with weary, saddened eyes, utterly un- 
manned him. But his arrival had brought 
fresh hope to me, and I could not weep, I 
felt so sure, so sure of success with him to 
help me in my search. I soothed him, and 
after a while he spoke to me of his journey, 
and of how he had come to take care of me. 

*' Yes, and look with me for Douglas all 
over Greece if need be," answered I. 
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After settling me for the night he left me to 
Mazza. I went to sleep again, little recking 
that out on the balcony overlooking the gulf, 
my father sat till far on in the night in utter 
hopelessness and dejection of spirits, won- 
dering how it would all end. 

An August sun was glistening on the gulf 
of Taranto when I returned to something like 
health of body and mind. Thanks to Mazza 
and the little dark-eyed doctor's care I could 
eat, sleep, and walk like my old self again. 
Everywhere, everywhere the infinity of blue 
surrounded us. The deep sapphire blue of 
the gulf threw up the whitish yellow houses, 
and vivified the dark green trees. The fisher- 
men's little boats sailing smoothly to and fro 
were like deep brown patches on the sea. The 
beauty of the colours in their intensity were a 
wonder to father, and even amid my worry of 
mind I could pause and admire the lovely 
scene ; but the sight so often brought back 
another bay, a smaller sea on the Grecian coast 
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where I had looked and wondered at the beau- 
ties with a loving hand on my shoulder and 
two loving eyes looking into mine. 

So often Carriplitza was borne to mind, till 
I felt as though the reflection of its blue bay 
were painted in my brain, and the turquoise 
blue water and bluer sky were torment to me. 
I had to close my eyes from it at times, or 
rush to my room and sit with the blinds all 
down and the sunlight shut out. It all looked 
so madly happy outside, whilst my poor heart 
was breaking. We spent weeks advertising 
in the papers, writing to the Consuls, offering 
rewards, but all to no purpose. The invari- 
able answer was that no trace of the English 
gentleman could be found. Inquiries were 
set on foot, and large rewards offered. At 
Carriplitza there was of course no Consul. 
The guides we sent up the Ectnae hill all 
brought back one answer. The gentleman 
and guide had left on the 15th of June in 
the semi-darkness, an hour after their rest on 

N 
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the summit, and both were missing. All 
these answers came to us by letter and 
telegram. My father would not go to Car- 
riplitza, and would not let me go. We gave 
up hope at last, and in each of our minds a 
hundred death scenes presented themselves. 
Father thought the guide and Douglas must 
have fallen down a chasm. When he said so 
gently, I saw it all. The slip, the false step, 
the dull thud of two human bodies against 
one or two projecting rocks, then the falling, 
falling into eternity, and instantaneous death, 
leaving a question in one life never, never 
answered ! 

In the dark night I would pace with rapid, 
agitated steps, and this scene would go on, 
over and over again in my brain. But one 
night a new picture came to me. I thought 
that in the darkness there loomed a rocky 
hill, rising in a peak towards the skies, in 
front of me. I saw four men struggle. No 
death or bloodshed ensued, but two brigands, 
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huge men, overcame the other two, and 
those two were Douglas and the guide. Then 
the idea grew and grew in my mind till I 
thought it was a real inspiration. I saw 
Douglas carried to the Pirates' Rock, and 
enter there tied and fastened, and carried by 
the brigands, 

" Mazza," said I next day, " let me tell you 
what came to me last night ; " and I told her 
my fancy, which was growing into a convic- 
tion. 

*' Send your son, Mazza. I am rich ; I 
will give him money to set up for himself. 
Let him disguise himself, and go." 

*' My son," answered Mazza, " my one ewe 
lamb. O, gracious lady, do not tempt him. 
My life would be worthless without him. As 
it is we shall never return to Carriplitza. We 
are going to my own old home at Corinth, 
and there we shall begin life anew. My hus- 
band will join us when he has sold the inn ; 
but life without Cari would be no life to me.'' 
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I saw the woman's eyes glisten, and re- 
proach me from their depths. After all she 
had done did I want her to do more ? By the 
sorrowing I had experienced and still ex- 
perienced I could not beseech her, so I let 
the matter drop. She tried to chase my fancy 
away by assuring me that my own fate had 
made me dream of this too vividly, but in 
spite of her persuasion I still thought it might 

be so. 

••• 
" I should risk my son's life for nothing, 

said Mazza. " I know, dear lady, that your 

husband is not in the Pirates' Rock, and Can 

would never escape from there alive. Count 

Nekreo knows that your deliverance has come 

through me ; he would guess it at once by my 

flight, and Cari would be murdered for re- 

venge." 

As a last hope, however, I wrote to the 
Consul at Corinth, and told him all my story^ 
and all about Count Nekreo. 

His answer came. It was kind and sym- 
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pathetic, but he said he must have more proof 
before denouncing this pirate to the Govern- 
ment, or his own life would be endangered. 
Count Nekreo was received in the highest 
quarters and believed in, but some day he 
would, by dint of careful and cautious investi- 
gation, find some hold on him, and give him 
ilp to the Government, for he felt sure that 
there was truth in what I said. About my 
husband's fate he, however, ventured to ex- 
press that he must have met with death on 
the hill through some fall. It was a yearly 
occurrence with strangers and travellers who 
ascended the rocky Grecian heights, and all 
pointed to this supposition. He had taken 
down all my facts and information about 
Count Nekreo, and many of Mazza's, and 
would let me hear more at a far-off future 
date. 

So died my last hope. Ah, then we cried 
together, my father and I ; bitter tears of re- 
nunciation and despair ! 
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" Come home with me, Duchess," said 
father, and I went 

I could not go to Meriewood. I would go 
to Touren, to the home of my youth. My 
time of suffering was coming, too, nearer and 
nearer, and I thought God in His mercy 
would perhaps take me home then to a land 
where all separations are healed, and all 
hearts united, where compensation utter and 
full is found for the weary and broken-hearted 
of this earth. 



CHAPTER XL 



One day when the October winds were sigh- 
ing their last farewells to summer, and the 
leaves were falling and fluttering on to the 
cold damp ground, I reached my old home at 
Touren. The branches of the large beech 
trees in the village spread out their naked 
arms, as if to bid me a sorrowful welcome. 
A grey mist enveloped the country and a thin 
fine rain was falling from the sullen grey 
clouds. All around seemed melancholy and 
sad, and spoke of death in life. Who has 
not seen these days at the end of summer, 
when all the living outside world decays and 
dies ? The day harmonized with my feelings. 
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I felt numb and cold, and the darkness crept 
into me and felt at home there. I was re- 
turning home with a heart full of dead hopes, 
and with all that was best and gladdest in 
life, my very love, gone from me. A widow, 
and yet with the supreme agony that I could 
not get over, which is harder to resign one's 
self to than quiet death, a great and horrible 
ever present doubt. I lived once more at the 
old chateau, where the fields reminded me of 
the days when I trudged home happily with 
hands full of flowers ; where the sea brought 
recollections of every happy event in my life. 
Those waves that had watched me laugh and 
sing in joyousness of heart in bygone days, 
made my icy numb reserve break down 
utterly. 

When I walked on the cliffs and saw the 
sea dash just in the same unchanged way, 
and remembered all that had been swept 
out of my life and with what different eyes 
I looked upon it again, a very agony of weep- 
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ing and mourning came over me. I won- 
dered why God had chosen me for such a 
.sorrow and given me such a tragical end- 
ing to my life-history — I, a simple village 
maiden, imbued with no grand heroic 
courage, whose very strength seemed unable 
to bear up against such a trial. I had 
nothing to fall back upon either, no aims, no 
great talents ; but I knew that I was being 
drawn by the knotted cords of suffering to 
aspire to that better life, to live and long for 
the good part. I never wondered long why 
God had put me through such a fiery trial. 
The answer always came to me, and at times 
I felt as though I were pushing it away from 
me. The trial felt too hard, too cruel, I 
Kjould not accept it. I could have laughed in 
the good man*s face who said " God's will 
be done ; you must learn that lesson." 

Ah ! it was all very well to preach, but he 
did not guess how great my suffering was in 
those first days. I was fighting and fighting 
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to keep my last hope, and reason was killing^ 
t by inches, slowly and surely. 

Sometimes when others, those who are 
living by our side, think we are living calmly 
and quietly, in our own private thoughts, in 
our hearts, the greatest war and conflicts are 
going on ; a war against a million unseen 
foes. 

So it was with me at that time. I lived 
my life from day to day quietly and sadly 
amongst my nearest and dearest ; but in my 
holiest of holies there was anything but 
peace and quietness. A hundred demons 
were at work trying to snatch my soul from 
the angels. I felt that God had been too 
hard. I did not want to pray to a God who 
had taken all that was good in life from 
me. No one's piety touched me. I felt that 
I was rapidly daily growing harder and more 
bitter. 

One afternoon I was on the cliffs as usual. 
I had been wishing that the waves could 
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creep up and drown me, and so give me 
rest. For me all that was sweetest in exis- 
tence was faded, there was nothing left but 
the dull sear leaf, the thorny briar, the hard 
stony road. My head had teamed with a 
hundred wicked thoughts. I could only see 
below, I could only look on earth. For me 
no Heaven existed. When looking upwards 
suddenly, I saw the swallows flying south. 
There they were all together like tiny black 
specks in a dull grey sky. There flashed across 
me the remembrance of their message at 
Rome in the sweet springtime. What a blow 
it gave me ! They would pass Rome, they 
would go over miles of blue sea, they would 
pass over the land where my dead Douglas 
lay. I discovered then that I had been try- 
ing to forget, trying to blot out the memory 
of past happiness and the sunshine I had had 
on my way. 

In nursing an angry resentment against my 
Maker, I was putting from me all my loving 
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thoughts, and the fact that in a few weeks I 
should not be alone in the world, I should be 
a mother. My life would no more be broken 
and wasted and weary. I should have my 
work to do, my mission would be simple and 
small, but plain enough to bring the convic- 
tion to me that from henceforth my life would 
be a mother's life, a busy, well-filled existence. 
My child, too, would keep me from forgetting, 
would be a living link of my past life, a chain 
to bind me to what had gone before, what I 
was trying to hide out of sight. So the 
swallows winging southward left behind them 
a message, a remembrance, and turned my 
thoughts to better things. 

Sometimes the outside world speaks to us 
in many little ways. Green .fields, lovely 
moonlit nights, shining stars, remind us of a 
purer existence, of better things, our hearts 
awake to what we have loved in our youthful 
days, and a quiet influence sets to work and 
fights down a sad woman's hard thoughts, or 
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a man's unbelieving spirit and lets a grain of 
good creep in to rest in our nature. 

Like a coward, however, I did not return to 
the cliffs again, I deserted the scene of my 
inward battle and walked under the trees and 
in the lanes. I wanted to be out of sight of 
anything that gave me a longing for other 
days. 

Douglas's mother came to be with me and 
tried to cheer me with referring to the 
future. Poor old mother ! She was so aged 
with this trial. Together we mourned, and 
our bond of sympathy held us closely united ; 
all smaller things were forgotten. I won- 
dered how I could ever have been vexed 
with her in former days, and wondered 
how I could have been troubled over all the 
small inevitable trials that fall to a wo- 
man's lot. How all trials paled before my 
great irreparable loss of Douglas. When I 
thought of my mother's white marble grave, 
shining white against the cold snow on those 
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frosty nights up on the hill, the memory was 
sweet in comparison with the sudden horrible 
death my husband had met with. And some- 
times I felt as if the mere knowledge that he 
was resting in a quiet God's acre, with a stone 
at his head, would have reconciled me. 

But we human beings are ever thus, there 
is always an "if" and a "but" which we 
fancy would make our trials more bearable. 
If these little accessions were granted, there 
would still arise others, for sic est vita^ and 
we are never contented. 

On Christmas night when the snow was 
falling, and far over the sea in a little English 
village Christmas bells were pealing forth 
peace and goodwill, in a strange land, away 
from his father's house, my son was bom. 
I saw no likeness in the little indistinct 
features of my first-bom, though I looked 
eagerly with a mother's discerning eyes. The 
only remarkable thing in his small face lay in 
the sad lines round the little mouth, strange 
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-enough in one so young, and that told of his 
coming into the world with a sad reminiscence. 
In a day or two we discovered that his eyes 
were very blue, a reflection of the bay of 
Livadostro. 

So it all came back to me, the blue over- 
head of the Grecian skies, the blue of the 
bay, and I got feverish and ill again. In my 
wanderings I was haunted by a blue that 
would not leave me, and a green hill that 
always stood in my way. 

New Year came in whilst I lay in this state, 
and the old year rustled its wings and fled 
into the mysterious land of the past. I 
escaped the hundreds of recollections that 
"this day last year" brings up; so it was 
well for me perhaps that I was unconscious. 

This day last year I It has a solemn sound I 
It has been sighed above so many graves ; 

About so many hopes that faded, fell. 
And sank among the wrecks on Time's dark waves. 

A. C. 

When I got well my interest awoke, and 
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centred in my little son. The only time^ 
when I forgot my sorrow entirely was when I 
was wrapped in wonder and curiosity over 
this strange little human being. He grew 
rosy and well-favoured, but at times the blue 
eyes had a strange, searching look in them, as 
though they were searching for something 
they could not find. I acknowledged that he 
was a good and perfect gift from God, and 
grew thankful. 

Spring came and my mother gently hinted 
at the beauty of Merlewood in the spring time. 
She longed to get back, so I determined to re- 
turn to England with my son. I had had him 
christened Douglas Murray after his father. 

By my mother*s grave I prayed that as 
God had seen fit to leave me in the world 
and not take me home when my boy was 
born, I might learn to live a good, useful life, 
and be of some use in the world. 

All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow. 
All the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied longing ; 
All the dull deep pain and constant anguish of patience. 
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The days passed quietly at Merlewood. I 
attended to my household duties and to my 
son, but naturally there were many moments 
when I had leisure, for we did not go out 
amongst friends. I knew their sympathy was 
kind, I thanked them in my heart for it, but 
I shrank from receiving it, or from being re- 
minded of my sorrow. There is a prayer in 
our hearts which we pray unconsciously, and 
it is to be delivered from painful memories. 
These memories bring such desolation, and no 
young heart likes to feel desolate. There 
were moments when I went back to my old 
thoughts, I had to give myself a sort of whip 
on, to go ahead, to try and keep good and 
not murmur. The nightingales sang again, 
but my heart was deaf to them. 

Sometimes when Minnie and Kitty, who 
came to stay with me and enliven our loneli- 
ness, sang some of their songs the air would 
vibrate on my heart-strings painfully, bringing 
back the days when I was happier and the re* 

o 
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membrance of myself as I used to be. I, at 
twenty-five was a woman with that most sad- 
dening burden "a past" wherein all my 
brightest hopes lay buried, and I was so 
young — so young. I felt too that I was full 
of life. This quiet existence did not fill it. 
I had too much time to remember and to feel 
that there still remained in me a hundred 
hidden unsatisfied longings that I could not 
send to sleep or put away. 

There were days when the autumn came 
round again, when my ordeal seemed too 
fiery, too hard, to last ; when I paced the 
garden terrace, where the old rooks cawed 
above my head in the elms and wagged their 
sage old noddles over me, bemoaning my 
sadness and disquiet of mind ; when the echo 
that fell after every step I took sounded in 
my ears like *' I am sorry." That was my 
greatest thorn in the flesh. The remem- 
brance that once I had been discontented 
with the good sweet life, I afterwards re- 
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gretted so much. The remembrance that I 
had been grossly at fault did not make my 
burden easier to bear, but tenfold harder. I 
had overthrown my kingdom, my home hap- 
piness, myself, and I knew it. I knew I was 
to blame, and that I deserved my fate. 

From my restlessness and discontent had 
the little matter of Paul Atwood arisen, from 
the gratification of a few selfish and vain 
whims I had destroyed Douglases happiness, 
and then had followed our journey to Greece, 
our doom and destruction ! What remorse I 
felt ! They err who tell us hell is fire. It is 
remorse. It is an ''inferno" where we leave 
hope behind and where we muse on all the 
wrong we have done, with an awakened ac- 
cusing conscience. There is such a thing as 
crucifixion of the heart : when we feel pierced 
through and through with the sharp nails of 
human suffering, when we understand more 
fully the death on the Cross, the sublime 
passion of our Saviour. I felt it then. In 
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my heart was an unceasing cry to be let 
loose from the sorrow that tugged on ever- 
lastingly at my heart-strings, the remorse 
that haunted me like an evil spirit. I prayed 
and better prayed to atone for what I had 
done and find peace in the atonement. I 
suffered a short foretaste of what our 
future hell must be, but in the end I found 
rest. 

There came a day when the lull came, 
and I laid down to rest in peace and quietness 
when I listened to the music in the words 
*' Come unto Me ^* and fully understood their 
message. I laid down self in me, with all 
its teasing, never-ending introspection, and 
surrendered it scarred, tormented to its 
Maker. 

We are told to accept our belieif and 
the good life as little children, because we 
must give ourselves up meekly, without 
reasoning and vexed questions. In the 
loving simplicity, in the freedom of the 
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Christian life, we find the greatest and surest 
rest if we try it : — 

Oy Laurence, pitid, reviens pardonne moi I 
Je me croyais un Dieu non je n'etais qu 'un homme. 
Je maudis mon triomphe avant qu'il se consomme. 

Je me repens ceut fois de ma fausse vertu. 

This is the cry of many ; I felt it, too. I 
had tried to be good, and my life's virtue had 
been false. I had turned away from the 
sacrifice, from the true living of a Christian, 
and only boasted of an outward religion 
that gave me no trouble. I tried to live a 
better life and I turned my eyes to *the real 
misery in the worid. 

Now in a well-to-do village there does 
not exist much misery, and very often you 
will find people giving largely to those 
who do not require it, or erecting a charitable 
abode for an object that is not much needed. 
It looks well and speaks well for the people 
around, the wealthy ones. It stands forth 
and proclaims loudly — " See, the wealthy 
here spend a good deal of money on charit- 
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able institutions." But who knows if it is a 
really necessary institution. It is not in- 
quired into, and the necessity is taken for 
granted. Often in musing I thought how 
much better it would be if each village gave 
so much ; the rich people giving, say half- 
a-guinea per head, according to family and 
household, and the poor one penny, all to 
the amelioration of the dwellings of the poor I 
That is a need that has arisen with the times, 
an error that has accumulated with the years. 
It is a thing that cannot possibly be done 
personally, but through the people. Nor is it 
an error that it will take years to rectify. If 
all gave, then it might be done away with in 
a few years, and another great act would be 
enrolled to England's glory. 

Oh, how insignificant one woman is before 
a great trouble of this kind. I felt the 
greatest longing to rise to this cry that in our 
days is so piteous ly cried, and go forth ; but 
what could I do alone ? Besides, when I tried 
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to reason, I felt that before an undertaking of 
this nature I was helpless. There was a land 
lease to be bought, a house rent to be paid, 
an owner to be compensated. I was not rich 
enough to do it all, so with a sigh I turned to 
the village poor, and there found a widow and 
some fatherless ones, and tried to let their 
life be the better for my existence. 

I remembered Douglas's dislike to the 
High Church, so was deaf to its ever-ring- 
ing bell that called to matins and vespers. I 
took long walks in the open air with my 
boy and his nurse or by myself. Fresh air 
is siich a good cure for the vapours or for 
any morbid ideas. Out in the sunshine, with 
a cool air blowing in your face, you must find 
the world good in spite of trouble. I often 
found it such a boon to get out, far on to the 
commons, amongst the yellow gorse, and 
walk down quickly and rapidly my old occa- 
sional returns of weariness. I felt like an old 
sonata with a pathetic minor in it, that would 
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keep running in and out of my daily life — my 
theme, with a strange persistency, even against 
my will. But all the bitterness and hardness 
had left me. Those tempters had fled on the 
threshold of my boy's life. 

I took long drives, too. They soothed 
and calmed me, and I read in an evening 
books upon books. They were my com- 
panions, and I loved them. In them I for- 
got my life. I lived someone else's. For 
a spell my old day-dreams came back again, 
and I smiled over another girl's life-history, 
or was interested in accounts of another land. 

For hours I went into a world of fancy and 
forgot self, and only came back to reality with 
a sigh and start when the hour rang for my 
mother's exit. We always went up to rest to* 
gether, and, being old, she never changed her 
usual time of ten o'clock, not even for the 
most interesting book in the world. Some- 
times my mother and I talked of the futuie 
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in Store for young Douglas. A nephew had 
taken my husband's place in the business, 
Douglas's cousin ; but part of the income 
from the manufactories still came to me, and 
old Mrs. Murray looked forward to the day 
when little Douglas would stand in his father's 
place. I invariably made up my mind that 
the child should choose his own career. Look- 
ing into the fire at times, I often mapped out 
:a future for us. I thought of days when we 
should be all in all to one another. There 
was one corner of my heart that I would 
always keep young for little Douglas; one 
part of me that would never fail to understand 
and sympathise with all his young aims and 
hopes. Together we should go through life 
and be happy in one another's devotion. I 
longed for the time to pass. I wanted my 
baby to leave his " cooing " days behind him. 
These were moments when I was contented 
again. The boy filled the great emptiness in 
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my heart and life, and I knew would do so far 
more when he could talk to me and be a com- 
panion. 

No matter where a fire is crackling, be it in 
cottage, hut, or hall, it always is looked on as 
a comforter. How many wives, girls, and 
mothers are there who have not seen me- 
mories, futures, and loved forms in the 
dancing, crackling flames of a fire on a 
cold, dreary night? Very few I trow! 
It cheers us by its kindly face, and we 
think of a whole train of events with our 
feet comfortably tucked into the fender or 
touching the shining tiles. 

When we are in our teens we see visions of 
enchanting princes who are to claim us in the 
golden future. When we are wives we await 
the Prince Charming in the shape of a com- 
fortable, portly husband who has been toiling^ 
all day, and who brings us home something 
fresh, living and bright in the shape of cheery 
news of the day, and an indescribable busy 
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influence from the working, moving world. 
And when we are mothers and older we see 
other pictures in the fire. The flames bum 
lower and lower, and in the grey ashes we see 
an emblem of all that has fallen down, all that 
has, so to speak, been burnt up by life's re- 
morseless flames — olden, golden days^ fiery 
trials, loved and missing forms, little loving,, 
boyish faces changed with the years to men's 
bronzed, decided features, some out at sea, 
some in the Queen's colours, and some who 
never grew to man's estate. Ah me, there is 
no turning from the two sides of a thing. One 
side is bright, gleaming untroubled, the other 
is always dark and in shadow ; but some day 
we shall reach a complete existence where 
there will only be light on our picture, where 
darkness will reign no more. Many a time I 
fell to wondering how I should train my boy, 
wondering whether a trait like decision could 
be put into a character, and I concluded that 
It could. 
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I would give my son a good notion of right 
and wrong and try to imbue him with this de- 
cision, which is one of the most essential 
things in life after religion. I would not 
bother him about religion by making his Sun- 
days days that he would wish left out of the 
week as so many little children do. He should 
learn no collects and wearisome tasks. I would 
teach him about God simply and try more by 
example than talking to lead him in the right 
way, and make a good, noble man of him. 
The great sin in the present day seems to be 
selfishness. 

Little Douglas grew and grew with the 
days and was an everlasting joy to me. 
There were moments when we forgot all 
about the world and lived only a deux. Per- 
haps in great devotions and one great all- 
satisfying affection we grow selfish and for- 
get the outside world. 

The women who have suffered most are the 
ones who long to help others most, in the 
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long run. Dimly I felt this ; felt that because 
I had suffered I longed to put it out of the 
way of others. The cry of humanity called 
out to me more. I prayed and felt for the 
poor and sad of this earth with far more 
fervour than I ever could have done if I had 
been happy. 

Whenever little Douglas ailed I was 
thrown into a fever of anxiety. I realized 
that there could be a much harder side to my 
existence. If he died I should be far more 
lonely, I should lose my mainspring again. 
A thousand prayers winged their way to 
Heaven with this one call when the child had 
fever — '* Spare my boy." And he was spared. 
I felt that God was good in giving him to me, 
and grew contented almost when he looked 
his bright little self again. The months were 
going on and bringing us to his first birthday. 



CHAPTER XII. 



One November night when the winds were 
howling miserably around Merlewood, I was 
sitting near the fire facing a picture repre- 
senting a summer sunset. The sight of this 
little picture always did me good. It breathed 
of rest and peace. ' The sun was setting over 
an English green field, and a shepherd was 
wending his way homeward along the winding 
road. In the back-ground, against the rosy 
sky, was a windmill. There was nothing 
grand in the scene, but I liked it, and often 
looked at it. On this cold, miserable night 
it reminded me of summer. It seemed to 
promise that sunshine and green fields, 
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and calm would come again in my life. It 
comforted me. 

As I looked at my face in the glass I saw 
a changed Duchess, older and sadder-looking, 
but with a touch of patience and more thought 
written on the features. The good looks were 
going fast, but some compensation was coming 
in the shape of a more lovable character. My 
hair had not turned grey with sorrow, as one 
reads of peoples' heads turning hoary. It 
shone just as golden, but a good deal of the 
light had fled from my eyes. They looked 
solemn and dark. I was dressed in a long 
black dress and my widow's cap. It was rare 
that I ever looked at myself, as I shivered 
always at the reflection. 

The winds howled louder and more drearily, 
and I drew still closer to the fire. In doing 
so I beheld a large spider. It came from the 
comer of the huge fireplace — from a home 
that had evidently grown too hot for it. 
True to my old Norman nurse's teaching, I 
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carefully moved it aside, taking care not to 
kill it. We had been taught never to kill a 
spider, as it brought good luck at night, and 
the old ditty ran — 

Araign^e da soir grand espoir. 

" Ah/' thought I, with a sad shake of my 
head, " it can bring me no sudden good luck 
now. My life will always run on in the same 
quiet, uneventful groove." 

The spider vanished, and left me to my own 
thoughts. 

I was brought back to my eveiy-day 
existence by hearing the postman's knock* 
A letter fell heavily into the letter-box, but 
it was a usual occurrence, and nothing whis- 
pered that on this cold November night a 
letter was coming laden with joy, whose 
burden brought me back summer and my 
lost happiness! 
. The servant brought me the letter. It was 
an unusually long one from my father, begin- 
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ning in the usual way — '' My Dear Daughter 
Duchess.'* 

After getting through the beginning with 
quiet heart and pulse, I suddenly grew ex- 
cited, and shouted *' Mother" with a piercing 
shriek that was bom of joy, but sounded, 
even in my own ears, more like a dying 
scream of distress. 

I will not give the whole letter, but say 
that the news it contained was about my 
long-lost husband. He had been found in 
the Pirate's Rock in an almost dying condi- 
tion, and had been removed to Carriplitza. 

Count Nekreo's conduct had aroused sus- 
picion. He had been watched, and the 
Consul had begged to be allowed to go 
through the whole Castle, in order to send 
me the assurance he had promised, that if 
ever Count Nekreo was suspected he would 
at least make researches, and see if my hus- 
band had fallen by his hand. He went, never 
expecting to see or find him ; but, deep down 

p 
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in one of the dark dungeons, Douglas and 
the guide were found, and brought up half* 
starving. 

My father had been telegraphed to, as he 
had left his address, and had gone to fetch 
Douglas. They had been afraid to tell me 
sooner, for they never hoped to get him to 
Paris alive. He was there, however, and his 
first thought was how soon I could reach 
him. 

My excited feelings had found vent in the 
shriek that brought my mother to me. I 
thought the joy would have sent us mad. 
We fell on one another^s necks and mingled 
our tears of gratitude and praise, cried as 
only two women can cry, and found relief 
in it. 

In a few words we decided to go down to 
Southampton that night, cross to Havre, and 
then on to Paris. I kissed my boy with wild 
pleasure. I rushed headlong up and down- 
stairs, and we finally got off to the station 
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ever so much too soon. Little Douglas was 
left behind. We could not take him at night 
and in the cold. The boat went too slowly ; 
the train went too slowly. We seemed to 
dawdle on our way ; I was all impatience ; I 
could not eat or sleep. I should never be- 
lieve it true till I stood in the presence of my 
Douglas. 

I sickened of the country through which we 
went. It seemed to creep past. Who has 
not known what a fever impatience is? I 
was taken with it, devoured by it ; a moment 
seemed an age, and that day's journey an 
eternity. 

Father met us at the Paris station, and got 
us into a cab. When we arrived at the 
H6tel Bristol, father said — 

" Don't be surprised, Duchess ; he is not 
well yet, you know." 

A few moments took me to the door, and 
though I never knew how I got there, I did 
certainly get into my husband's arms. Stand- 
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ing near the window was my Douglas, hag- 
gard, yellow, aged, and worn, but with the 
same loving smile. In that embrace all my 
one year's sorrows died. 

Father, with a face like an April day, ap- 
peared with Douglas's mother. She who had 
kept up bravely all the time, broke down 
utterly at the sight of her son. For some 
days after the meeting she was quite ill. 

I ministered to my Douglas's wants. What 
tales we had to tell one another, what an 
account of our separate doings we had to 
give. I also had to tell my husband all 
about our son. How glad I was to tell! 
How glad to sit quietly near him, and with 
my own hands give him his restoratives. 
The doctor was attending him. 

Then I heard all about Count Nekreo's 
piratical pursuits being found out. I heard 
of his being accused and taken up by the 
Government, and imprisoned. Then of how 
the Consul walked all over the pirate's domain 
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and found Douglas. Douglas and the guide 
had been carried off at the foot of the hill in 
the dusk. Four men had sprung upon them, 
two to one, gagged them, and tied their arms, 
on the 15th of June. It was evident that 
they had been taken out of the way in order 
that Count Nekreo might get me, and meet 
with no obstacles whilst he was getting me. 
The guide had gathered this from the talk 
amongst the brigands (or pirates as they were 
latterly). And I had been the cause of 
all this misery! 

Oh ! what peaceful days we spent to- 
gether in our newly-found happiness. No 
more should we rejoice as children, our 
trial had been so great. But our joy was deep 
and full, and the bond that united us more 
sacred, and true, and solemn. 

In a month we left Paris, and went to 
Touren. There all hearts I had known in my 
troubles rejoiced with me. The old gar- 
dener's wife could ejaculate nothing but, 
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" Mon Dieu, madame ; mon Dieu, mon Dieu.'' 
This return of my husband was a miracle, a 
wonder she could not get over ; and for ever 
after her belief in every other country beyond 
France became a mixture of dread and horror. 
Evidently beyond France there was no good. 

We hastened home to Merlewood. Douglas 
longed for his old home, and wanted to see 
his son. Once there his bliss seemed com- 
plete. 

Three years after our return other voices 
had joined little Douglas's, and echoed on 
the Merlewood terrace, and one more was 
never heard. Douglas's mother went home to 
rest. She died with her children and grand- 
children round her, in perfect peace. 

Douglas and I, without being very demon- 
strative, were intensely happy and contented. 

So I close my story. What can I say 
more? We lived the usual hum-drum daily 
existence, yet it satisfied us. Douglas grew 
portly, I grew stout, till I heard people say — 
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" Can Mrs. Murray have ever been as 
pretty as they say ? " 

Yes, my good looks faded a little, but I 
kept up what I could of them with no help 
but Nature's. In spite of loss of looks, I felt 
thoroughly happy. I had gone through too 
many real trials to think anything of a trivial, 
disagreeable truth. 

Little Douglas lost the sad look he had as 
a baby, and all prospered around us. My 
husband was intensely fond of his children, 
and never wearied of their prattle. If he 
came home tired and I saw that they 
bothered him a very little, I was sensible 
enough to understand and send them off 
to higher regions. 

So we were contented. That is the great 
secret of happiness in life. Ah, ye who 
marry, or are given in marriage, learn to be 
content with whatever fate has given you, 
or whatever you have chosen yourself ! You 
take a man for better, for worse. If he is 
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worse, make the best of him. You were free 
to choose, so do not complain. Above all, 
remember that whatever is bad might be 
worse, and that there is always a little com- 
pensation, if we look for it, if the lot is hard 
and weary. 

If the lines have fallen to you in pleasant 
places, be thankful for it. There are so 
many whose lives are hard and crooked. Do 
not go out of your way to make trouble, it 
comes soon enough ; and for any trifling sin 
you give way to you are punished by some 
thorn in the flesh that comes slowly but 
surely. 

But for the weary-hearted of this earth — 
ah, for those I feel strong compassion ; for 
the woman with blasted hopes, or the woman 
who has fallen; for the woman who suffers 
from unfaithfulness or falsehood. Sorrow is 
the same for all trials, it is hard, hard to 
bear. It is harder and more sorrowful still to 
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think that it exists and overbalances the joy 
that is in this lower sphere- 
Patience, patience ! '* Right will conquer 
wrong. Rest will conquer restlessness. Joy 
will conquer sorrow. All will come right at 
last," as Charles Kingsley said, and as we 
know is true. 

Marriage is a good institution, the proof 
lies in its age. It has existed so long, and 
will exist. Each man chooses his maid, and 
loves her. I leave money or calculating 
marriages out of the question. They are 
"arranged." Very little good can come of 
them. They fill the lawyers* pockets, of 
course. They keep the papers going. A 
year after or more a marriage of this kind so 
often ends in a divorce. 

Again I say marriage is good ; but girls 
must not expect and exact too much. Life 
cannot be a bed of roses. There are dis- 
appointments for all, trials for all, and con- 

Q 
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tinual little worries cropping up ; but through 
it all there is the love of a man who will 
smooth your difficulties, reason your fears 
away, kiss the tears from your eyes, who will 
sacrifice himself in many little ways. This 
love will hide a multitude of faults on either 
side, and swallow up the millions of dis- 
agreeables that arise in a plain, every-day 
existence. 

Women must be reasonable too, and learn 
to forgive more easily. We are told to forgive 
seventy times seven, and yet we are so hard if 
we find anyone in the wrong, especially if the 
wrong is towards ourselves. Life is so short ; 
is it worth while vexing our hearts over a 
question of pride or giving in? Is it not 
ever so much happier to take the prodigal 
back, and help him onward by a good 
example and by a love that condones all 
things ? Long ago, in the Garden of Eden, 
Adam fell through Eve's fault. For that 
fault women still suffer, and will suffer until 
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in another Eden, where Adam can no more 
be frail and Eve no more tempted, we shall 
stand alike in strength, purity, and goodness, 
and live together in unity and peace. 

The past is dead. 
The future none may scan, 
But use the present while you can. 



FINIS. 



